JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAY AREA 


Love Is Where the Resistance Comes From 


Zahra’s Paradise and the Tragic Fate of the Disappeared 


Street Spirit Interview with Amir Soltani 


Interview by Terry Messman 


Street Spirit: As an American human 
rights activist born in Iran, you have been 
outspoken about the repression, arrests, 
executions and disappearances of dissi- 
dents in Iran. Why did your concern about 
human rights rise in the period after the 
disputed 2009 presidential election? 

Amir Soltani: It was really an epic 
moment in 2009 when we saw the depths 
of the desire of the Iranian people for hav- 
ing their vote counted and having their 
presence respected. It was like seeing the 
face of Iran all over again, and seeing the 
energy of people — their hope, their opti- 
mism, their solidarity. It really was a very, 
very moving experience. 

You could sense the dignity of the 
Iranian people after years and years of 
struggle. It was almost like a reunion. It 


was like the country was reclaiming its - 


faith. The world was suddenly seeing Iran 
in a new light, after all these years when 


Iranians were viewed as terrorists and 
hostage-takers or fanatics and extremists, 
especially in the Western media. 

You looked at the people who were 
demonstrating in the streets of Tehran, 
and you saw the true Iran. I think for a lot 
of Iranians, it was a moment where we 
caught a glimpse once again of what our 
country could be like and how united we 
could be and how creative we could be. 
There was a lot of dignity to it. 


Spirit: The Green Movement protests 
in Iran after the 2009 elections seemed to 
be very quickly reflected in the Arab 
Spring uprisings in Tunisia and Egypt. Do 
you think that the Iranian demonstrations 
did, in fact, inspire people in those coun- 
tries to demonstrate for their rights? 

Soltani: Very much so. Very much so. 
It was people power! It was people power 
in the most powerful sense of the words! 
Khalil Bendib, the Algerian-American 


Elisa Cooper joined the women who held a vigil and sleep-out at Old City Hall. 
From left, Moni Law, Genevieve Wilson, Elisa Cooper and Sally Hindman. asivuiains 


artist who was my partner for Zahra’s 
Paradise, was the one always telling me, 
“Amir, this will spread!” 

And it did. It spread to Tunisia, and to 
Egypt. The whole concept of an Arab 
Spring was-triggered in part by what 
Iranians were doing in defying and break- 
ing away from the state. So it was a very, 
very rich moment. But one had a sense of 
foreboding about this, also. 


Spirit: Why did you have a sense of 
foreboding? What were the warning signs 
as you saw them? 

Soltani: First, because there were 
problems with the leadership of the Green 
Movement, and in some ways with their 
demands. And also because it’s just the 
nature of the Islamic Republic, which is a 
sort of theocracy/kleptocracy. 

Iran’s Supreme Leader, Ayatollah 


Khamenei, was chosen in 1989 after the 


death of Ayathollah Khomeini bythe 
Assembly of Experts, which is kind of 


like a politburo of clerics. 

He basically was chosen as Supreme 
Leader of Iran by less than 60 votes! And 
he has been ruling Iran from 1989 without 
reference to the Iranian people’s will, and 
without respect for their presence — and 
in fact, by negating them. 

So to have Iranian people in the streets 
demonstrating — especially the women 
who were at the forefront of the protests 
— was a very powerful moment. 


Spirit: Along with the power of that 
moment, it must have been devastating to 
see the fury of repression — the arrests 
and beatings, the torture and rape of dis- 
sidents in prison, and the executions. 

Soltani: What really triggered Zahra’s 
Paradise for me was watching an Iranian 
mother whose son had disappeared in the 
protests. A video clip of it on Youtube 


See Interview with Amir Soltani page 8 


CNN reported that Zahra was seen as such a courageous defender of human rights 


that Iranian activists posted photographs of themselves supporting Zahra for pres- 
ident, even though women were prevented from running for Iran’s presidency. 


Elisa Was on Fire for Justice 


Berkeley is fortunate to have a number of well-educated 
advocates. Elisa Cooper took it to another level. 


by Moni T. Law 


en I read the news that 

Elisa Cooper had passed 

away, I cried. I felt that I 

had lost a comrade, a col- 

league, a fellow advocate on the front lines. 

Despite her body suffering from signifi- 

cant pain, the rapid loss of her sight from a 

degenerative genetic disorder, and strug- 

gling financially on less than $400 a month, 

she came to Berkeley city government 
meetings and was actively engaged. 

I was also sad to see someone die so 

young — someone who suffered herself, 


ULULS. We 


but continued to push forward in her effort 
to make life better for others. Elisa did not 
complain about her personal issues, but 
instead advocated for the inclusion of poor 
people on a city commission that states that 
poor people are to be appointed (and have 
not been included to date). 

Elisa wrote recently to Berkeley City 
Councilmembers to suggest that they not 
“tweet” or post on Facebook during coun- 
cil meetings. She suggested that they have 
staff post such updates to ensure the com- 
munity felt that they were being heard 


ee ese ee ————— 


See Elisa Cooper page 15 
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A march in support of “House Keys Not Handcuffs” for homeless people. WRAP organizes protests and also carefully studies and analyzes the nation’s housing policies. 


Growing Subsidies for Banks, 
Realtors and Homeowners 


by Paul Boden, WRAP 


hen is a housing subsidy not a 
housing subsidy? When it sub- 
sidizes homeownership. 

When is a housing subsidy economic 
stimulus and not charity? When the 
money supports bankers, real estate agents 
and developers. 


In 2017, the federal government subsi- 
dized homeownership to the tune of $140.7 


billion dollars. It is estimated that 75 per- 
cent of this allocation went to households 
earning over $100,000. In 2017, the federal 
government subsidized rental assistance 
housing to the tune of $46 billion dollars, 
all of which went to households poor 
enough to “qualify” for this assistance. 

Guess which of these two housing assis- 
tance programs of the federal government 
are being proposed for massive cuts in 
2018. We’ll give you one hint: bankers and 
real estate agents are not freaking out! 

By some estimates, Trump’s proposed 
HUD budget will lose over $7.5 billion dol- 
lars in funding when all 2017 funding allo- 
cations are tabulated at the end of the year, 
or it could be $6.4 billion based on other 
calculations. Either way, the reality is that 
upwards of 250,000 households will almost 
certainly lose their housing support, that the 
10,000 units of public housing lost each 
year due to lack of maintenance will dra- 
matically increase and that Community 
Development Block Grants, HOME, and 
other programs serving poor communities 
will be eliminated. 

Nor is there any disputing that 133 mil- 
lion dollars will be cut from Homeless 
Assistance programs or that rents will 
increase from 30 percent to 35 percent of 
a person’s income, and that $60 million 
will be cut in Rural Housing rental assis- 
tance, as well as the elimination of farm- 
worker housing loans and grants. 

All this pain and suffering so that 
HUD’s budget can be reduced to $40.7 
billion while homeowner housing subsi- 
dies are expected to rise to $162.5 billion. 

What is the difference between a 
homeowner subsidy and a renter subsidy, 
you may wonder. Not much in terms of a 
fiscal impact on the federal budget, but 
very different in terms of administration. 
Homeowner subsidies are administered by 
the IRS and are allocated to homeowners 


via tax breaks; renter subsidies are admin- 
istered by HUD and are paid out to prop- 
erty owners or public housing authorities. 
Two different programs with very, 
very different sets of protocols, rules, and 
qualifications, but both are equally hous- 
ing assistance programs and both cost the 


federal government money equally. If you 


owe me $50.00 and I tell you to keep it 
CRS), I just gave you $50.00, If you ask 


me for $50.00 and I give you $50.00 
(HUD/USDA), it costs me $50.00. That’s 
economics 101, simple. 

So why is it that one type of housing 
assistance has no cap on costs, has no eli- 
gibility requirements except being in debt 
with a mortgage, and isn’t considered 
charity? Instead, it is seen as economic 
stimulus and good and healthy for 
America’s economy. 

On the other hand, the much, much 
smaller renter housing assistance program 
has a byzantine screening process, has thou- 
sands and thousands of households on its 


waiting list, is hotly debated each year, and 


is consistently cut as part of the federal bud- 
get process. Because it is categorized as 
charity to the poor rather than economic 
stimulus, and certainly is not considered 
good or healthy for America’s economy. 

Since housing is a good and healthy 
thing for homeowners, it only makes 
sense that it would be a good and healthy 
thing for renters. Since money owed and 
not collected is the same as money 
expended, then surely both forms of hous- 
ing support are of equal value and both 
have a financial impact on our federal 
budget. So what could possibly be the jus- 
tification for there to be such a growing 
disparity between the two programs? 

The only logical conclusion one can 
reach when these two programs are seen 
as being of equal benefit, is that who is 
benefiting from each of these programs 
dictates their worth. In the cold-ass reality 
of neo-liberal American economic poli- 
cies, what benefits bankers, real estate and 
developers far outweighs what benefits 
poor people and communities. 

If “WE” can afford 140 billion dollars to 
support housing for homeowners, the argu- 
ment that “WE” cannot afford 140 billion 
dollars to support renters seems shallow, 
and eo it sounds like bullshit. 
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The Human Impact of Cuts 
to HUD’s 2018 Budget 


WRAP produced this fact sheet to provide a historical understanding of how pro- 
posed HUD budget cuts of 2018 have a direct link to a 38-year-cycle of draconian 
cuts to our nation’s affordable housing programs. These cuts have a direct correlation 
to the creation of contemporary homelessness and the housing shortage impacting 
most major cities across the United States. 

A half-billion or even a billion-dollar cut here and there may not sound so severe 
when looked at in isolation, given the size of the overall budget. However, when we 


view these cuts in the history of federal neglect towards affordable housing, we can 
better understand the current crisis of homelessness. 


Until we recognize housing as a human right and enact policies and budget alloca- 
tions that reflect that right, along with quality education, economic security, and 
health care, we will not end homelessness. So WRAP is calling on the federal govern- 
ment to: 1) Restore federal affordable housing funding to comparable 1978 levels; 2) 
Turn empty buildings into housing; 3) Improve living conditions in existing afford- 
able housing; 4) Put moratorium on demolitions without replacement and right of 
return; 5) Stop criminalizing poverty and homelessness. 


HISTORY OF SLASHING HUD BUDGET 


1978 to 1983: HUD budget authority shrank from $83 billion to a little more than $18 
billion Gin 2004 constant dollars) and shelters opened throughout the United States. 


1995 to 2011: HUD dismantled 290,588 units of public housing and 360,000 
Section 8 units. A total of 650,588 units lost. In March 2012, another 7,107 units were 
approved for demolition/disposition. 


1996 to 2017: HUD funding for new public housing units — the safety net for the 
poorest among us — has been zero since 1996. 


2010 to 2016: HUD housing and community development funding fell $4.6 bil- 
lion, or 8.7 percent, since 2010 (adjusted for inflation). 


2017: Homeowner tax breaks cost the U.S. Treasury approximately $140.7 billion, 
with 75% of this expenditure benefiting homeowners earning more than $100,000 a 
year. Total funding in all federal low-income housing assistance programs was $46 
billion — a difference of $94 billion. 


2018 cuTS TO HUD BUDGET (PROPOSED May 23, 2017) 


HUD Programs: Proposed: $40.7 billion budget for all HUD programs, $6.2 billion 
(13 percent) below 2016 funding, about $7.5 billion (15 percent) below 2017 levels. 

Proposed $4.1 billion cuts of program funds which eliminates the HOME, 
Community Development Block Grant (CDBG), and Choice Neighborhoods, three of 
the four HUD programs directing flexible aid to poor communities. 


Homeless Assistance Grants: $133 million in cuts to homeless shelter, services 
and housing programs. 


Public Housing: Public housing funding slashed by $2 billion, or about 30 per- 
cent. Public housing currently requires more than $30 billion in repairs and it is esti- 
mated 10,000 units a year are lost to maintenance issues. 


Housing Vouchers and Subsidies: 250,000 households will lose rental assistance. 
Housing vouchers are proposed an allotment of $19.3 billion which is $300 million 


below the 2016 funding level and $1.7 billion below the amount required to renew all 
currently issued vouchers in 2018. 


Minimum rents would rise from 30% to 35% of a person’s income. . 
Eliminates funding for VASH Vouchers, a $40 million cut from FY17. 


USDA Rural Housing: 60 million cut to rental assistance in rural housing pro- 
grams. Eliminates farm worker housing loans/grants and housing repair loans. 
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San Jose Builds Walls to Keep the Homeless Out 


‘The bones of the homeless.” A disabled homeless man finds momentary rest on a sidewalk. 


Judy Jones photo 


Are we sure we want our caliven to live behind walls that force 
homeless people to walk through life as outcasts until the day they die? 


by Judy Joy Jones 


ations are remembered in history 

by how they treated the poor, the 

forgotten elderly, the physically 
and mentally challenged and the orphans. 
How will this nation be remembered by 
future generations? 

One city has found the solution to solv- 
ing its homeless problem. The City of San 
Jose is working with Caltrans to build an 
eight-foot wall to keep them out of their 
homeless encampment. 

The poor are being forced to walk until 
they are nearly dead from fatigue. Without 
a place to sleep, and laws that prohibit them 
from sitting, they have to continue walking 
on swollen and often blood-soaked feet. 
They have no access to bathrooms nor a 
place to store their important and necessary 
medicines and papers. They are often vic- 

. tims of hate crimes. : 

We are creating a horribly inhumane 
caste system in this country, one in which 
the homeless are often referred to and 
treated as “The Untouchables.” 

The people in the San Jose neighbor- 
hood where the wall is being built com- 
plain that they are tired of seeing dirty 
people and their used drug paraphernalia 
on the streets. They say they do not feel 
safe letting their children go outside. We 
can all agree that none of us wants to see 
this on our own streets. 


But are we sure we want our children 


to live behind walls that force homeless 
people to walk through life as outcasts 
and strangers until the day they die? 

The same area where the wall is being 
built to keep the homeless out is also 
home to Microsoft, Google, Apple, and 
Facebook, to name but a few of the giant 
technological companies that are revolu- 
tionizing our world. Surely there must be 
a way the amazingly creative minds of 


Silicon Valley can help find humane solu- 


tions to housing and homelessness. 

If our society can create a worldwide 
computer network and build rocket ships 
for space exploration, can’t we work 
together to find solutions and provide the 
poor with food, shelter and clothing? 

Often we ask the police to take on the 


impossible tasks of being psychiatrist, 


physician, social worker, and even moth- 
ers and fathers, to the many people with 
mental problems that live on the streets. 
These are our problems to solve as a col- 


lective family and we cannot expect the 
police to do the impossible. 

If you can put yourself in the shoes of 
a homeless person for a moment, think 
how it would feel if you came home and 
found a wall had been built around your 
house, keeping you and your family out. 
Or even worse, how would it feel to find 


_ that your home had been bulldozed, and 


all of your possessions thrown in the 


garbage and your car impounded. 
Can you really imagine having only the 


-concrete streets as your home? Homeless 


people routinely find their belongings 
destroyed with their only option being to 
keep walking in cities that are increasing- 
ly doing everything possible to make cer- 
tain the poor cannot survive. 

Realizing our interdependence on each 
other is one of our greatest challenges, 
even though it is not comfortable at times. 
Yet a world without compassion is not 
one people will choose to live in for long. 

Instead of banishing and punishing the 
people we do not want to look at, let’s 
join minds, hearts and hands to find work- 
able solutions for all involved. The poor 
that are in need of food, shelter, and med- 


ical care will only disappear when we pro- 


vide for their needs. 

If the brilliant minds that are building 
rocket ships and designing innovative new 
technologies can combine their genius 
with. ours, together we will find the 
answers to the problem of the rapidly 


MISSING 
by Joan Clair 


she was always there 

near the drugstore 

a small young woman 

with a crippled leg 

cheerfully greeting passers-by 
whether they stopped 

to give her a few coins 

or didn’t | 


she isn’t there this week 
not yesterday or today 
what happened? 

is she all right? 


the weather is getting colder 
the rains are coming 
I hope she is somewhere warm and dry 


I miss her 


growing homeless population. 

Our nation’s youth are watching us 
handle the homeless problem by putting 
them in jail, building walls to keep the 
poor out, destroying their few belongings, 
banishing them as outcasts and forcing 
them to walk all night until they die. 

Our children must ask themselves a 
disturbing question: If we can treat the 


most fragile among us like this, then how 


will we treat them in their hour of need? 
They deserve to see that we can find 


workable solutions. Perhaps this is the 
greatest task of this century. 

If we continue to build walls to keep 
homeless people out, then we are destroy- 


‘ing life instead of fulfilling our purpose 


for being born. We are created to do great 
things! As the suffering of the poor con- 
tinues, all suffering on this planet increas- 
es. The poor are defenseless and we must 
find new ways to protect and provide for 
our homeless citizens. 
Nations are remembered in history by 
how they treated the poor, the elderly, the 
sick and infirm, and the orphans. How will 
this nation be remembered by future gener- 
ations? That, my friends, is up to us! 


VACANCY 


by Joan Clair 


How can we be housed 

and sleep at night 

when our brothers have no homes? 
How can we be housed 

and sleep at night 

when our sisters sleep on stones? 
What happened to the home 

we shared inside God’s heart? 
Whatever drove that home to vacancy 
drove us apart. 


CARE 

by Joan Clair 

It’s hard to find any place 
in the world that wants you. 


Maybe that’s why when I see 
people pushing shopping carts 


on the streets, 

injured birds, 
neglected animals, 

and children crying 

to miles of indifference, 
I care. 


GOD CRIES FOR 


THE POOR 


by Judy Joy Jones 


Watching the genocide of the poor 
becoming more vicious than before 


Walls being built 

to keep the homeless 

on their swollen bleeding feet 
until they drop dead from fatigue 


Not allowed to sit or sleep 
they are forced to walk 
until they die 


Don’t you see 

the real walls 

are those around hardened hearts 
ignoring the pleas 

of our brothers and sisters 

in desperate need 


God weeps 
as the genocide of the poor 
becomes more vicious than before 


‘Walls being built 

to keep the homeless 
on their swollen bleeding feet 
‘until they die from fatigue 


PRAISE TO ALL 
by Claire J. Baker 


Praise to all who feed geese 
for winter migrations; 


pass Peace Pipes; 
rescue strays; 


hungry kids saving pennies 
for other hungry kids. 


Praise to all who surrender 
to amazing grace. 


On the Same Block 
by Joan Clair 


I have gotten used to walking past 
students, mothers and fathers 

with babies in carriages, 

the elderly, some with attendants, 
and the homeless with shopping carts, 
all on the same block. 


As if everything is normal, 

as if we were never a part of one flock, 
as if an exchange of greetings 

would lower the price of a stock, 
““anspeakables” and “‘speakables” 
walk past each other. 


Street Spirit 


Editor, Designer: Terry Messman 
Vendor Coordinator: J.C. Orton 


Street Spirit welcomes submissions. of 
articles, artwork, poems and photos. 
Submissions: Terry Messman 
E-mail: terrystreetspirit @ gmail.com 
Web: www.thestreetspirit.org 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


If you love and appreciate Street 
Spirit, we hope you will give to our criti- 
cally important new “Save Our Street 
Spirit” Fundraising Campaign. 

All gifts made by credit card via 
Paypal or Network for Good at 
www.youthspiritartworks.org will be 
matched dollar-for-dollar by a major 
donor in 2017. Checks can also be sent 
to: Youth Spirit Artworks—Street 
Spirit Newspaper, 1740 Alcatraz Ave, 
Berkeley, CA, 94793. 


Contact Sally Hindman, Youth 
Spirit Artworks, 1740 Alcatraz 
Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94703 
Phone: 510-282-0396. 
Web: www.youthspiritartworks.org 
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by Carol Denney 


he land now known as People’s 

Park in Berkeley was landmarked 

in 1984. And it is no accident that 
almost nobody knows why. It took 
decades for the University of California to 
stop calling it “the block of land between 
Bowditch, Dwight, Haste, and Telegraph” 
in legal documents. 

That. particular block of scruffy, low- 
income housing had been a concern for the 
university even in the 1950s. The mostly 
student population on the southside of the 
UC campus made the area known, along 
with San Francisco, as a mecca for poetry, 
rock and roll, and new forms of expression, 
including unconventional sexuality. 

The meeting minutes of University of 
California officials of the time are comic 
with concerns about the free-wheeling 
culture and its potential danger to the uni- 
versity, which wanted to quash it and have 
a more bland, dignified campus like 
Harvard, Yale or Stanford. 

The University of California acquired 
the land through a dubious use of eminent 
domain, stating they needed it for dorms, 
offices, and sports courts; claims so vague 
and poorly founded that they made no 
sense to the UC regents, who wouldn’t 
vote them any funds for development. The 
bulldozed, rebar-and-broken-glass-ridden 


block sat as a fenced-off nuisance for 
awhile, and then was transformed into a 


park by motivated neighbors. 

And UC officials have never stopped 
being annoyed at how their plans to quell 
the radical politics and culture on south- 
side backfired. The university’s new chan- 
cellor has spent decades on committees 
promoting push polls trying to cobble 
together support for another assault on the 
park and its status as a global symbol of 
freedom, resistance, and the common 
sense of user-development. 

People’s Park is a political punching 
bag: a joke to some, hallowed ground to 
others. Finding it on a list of ten proposed 
sites for student housing is nothing new, 
just a familiar call to those of us who 
remember seeing greats like Robert Hunter, 
songwriter for the Grateful Dead, singing 


Defending Our Landmar 


The University’s Prolonged War on 
People’s Park and the Counterculture 


|The UC chancellor has spent decades trying to cobble 
_ together support for another assault on the park and its 
_ status as a global symbol of freedom and resistance. 
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from the stage, or who’ve spent years tend- 
ing the garden and teaching the children. 

‘Those who defend the park and its prin- 
ciples don’t look like much to the universi- 
ty. We’re lawyers and teachers, copy store 
workers and parents, musicians and artists, 
and always a fresh ratio of students. If the 
university elects to try to destroy our land- 
mark we’ll be there as best we can; singing 
in circles, going to meetings, writing let- 
ters, sitting in, going to jail, bringing our 
poetry and song to the university’s strange- 
ly repetitious war on culture. 

But as a community, let’s do together 
the thing we always try to do first: insist 
that those who would destroy the park 
come and dance there, learn the history 
there, participate in the programs and tra- 
ditions which make this park the distinc- 
tive landmark it is. 

All of Berkeley’s parks suffer from the 
obvious results of the housing crisis, and 
the criticism that People’s Park is “unwel- 
coming” could be leveled at any of our 
parks ina community where policies and 
politics are often hijacked by those who 
can’t seem to share the streets or parks 
comfortably with the poor. 

But there are ten sites available, 
according to the university’s own list, on 
which to situate more housing. People’s 
Park strikes most of us as an odd choice 


given this lengthy list, and given the seri- 
ous community turmoil, loss of business, 


and even loss of life the struggles over the 
park have engendered in the past. 

There are nine other sites the City of 
Berkeley and the University of California 
can use to situate more housing if housing 
is the honest goal here. 

This year, a new UC chancellor and a 
new Berkeley mayor have an opportunity to 
either re-ignite the war on tie-dye — or try 
something new. They have the opportunity 
to honor the Free Speech Movement and 
the park it played a role in building, by 
working cooperatively to honor our land- 
mark and our history by choosing one of 
the other nine sites for development. 

There is, after all, a saying about doing 
the same thing over and over and expect- 
ing different results. 
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k Bloody Thursday: The Battle for People’s Park 


Protesters face rifles and bayonets during the battle for People’s Park in Berkeley. 
James Rector was killed, Alan Blanchard was blinded and many were wounded. 
Photo by Dick Corten. See more photos at the People’s Park website: http://www.peoplespark.org 


pe: 


On Bloody Thursday, May 15, 1969, tear gas was used to disperse the Photo: Kathryn 
crowd at Dwight Way and Telegraph a few minutes before Alameda 


Bigelow 


County deputies came down the street with their shotguns. 


The Stranger Contemplates an Army of Outdoor Sleepers 


by Daniel Marlin 


t first I thought it was an odd 
and isolated local custom, but 
soon realized that sleeping out- 
side was an immensely popular 
pastime. Indeed, in some districts on wet, 
winter nights, people were bedded down in 
doorways on almost every block. 
They lay huddled under tarps, beneath 
store awnings, curled in alcoves, wrapped 
in old blankets in entrance ways, or at the 
top of church stairs. — ; 
In plastic bus shelters, they draped 
themselves over the steel arms of benches 
which are explicitly designed to prevent a 
human body from stretching out in any 
comfort. Yet how sound their slumber! 
How great must have been their fatigue! 
Did these people forsake warm rooms 
behind yellow-lit windowpanes in the 
year’s harshest weather in order to build 
character? Was theirs a religious rite of 


passage, a coming of age ritual? ! 

Coming of age, indeed! Most were well 
past adolescence. In fact many were gray, 
and when they rose at dawn and packed 
their gear, not a few made their way using 
canes, walkers and even wheelchairs. 

It seemed almost insane to expose one- 
self to the elements as they did, vulnera- 
ble to police flashlights and the night’s 
wild card of violence. Why would anyone 
want to live that way? 

I checked my speculations. If there is 
one thing I’ve learned while visiting this 
planet, it is that there are many things 
which appear utterly insane and self- 
destructive, but which the population con- 
siders virtually sacred. How they trash the 
green bounty that surrounds them, for 
instance. For one like me, from a place of 
sere brown horizons, each sparkling 
poplar leaf is a miracle. 

During the day, many of those who 


slept outdoors could be observed at activi- 
ties similar to the rest of the population. 
They ate, read, napped, listened to music 
through earpieces, conversed with their 
peers or with themselves. A few carried 
brooms to sweep the sidewalk and gutter 
around them. Many went to work at the 
crack of dawn, foraging for cans and bot- 
tles. Upon their bicycles, festooned with 
huge plastic black bags, they resembled 
great spiders of endurance. . 

When I encountered a man with a 
hand-written “Spare Change” sign, I won- 
dered at its meaning, and consulted my 
dictionary. Did the “change” refer to a 
limited supply of clothing? Why was he 
holding a large plastic cup with a few 
coins and a dollar bill? 

“What does ‘spare change’ mean?” I 
asked him. He met my eyes for a long 
moment, evaluating my sincerity, and 
seemed to conclude that I was in. earnest — 


a Stranger, perhaps, though my speech pat- 
terns and appearance had been perfectly 
pre-synchronized before leaving my planet. 

He replied, “It’s a way of sayin’ ‘Can 
you give me some of your money?’” 

“Does that mean,” I continued, “that 
you do not have money but other people 
do?” He smiled curiously. “Yeah, that’s 
exactly what it means.” ~ 

‘I had, of course, been educated about 
the uses of money on earth. We also use a 
kind of currency at home. There, it is a 
magnetic thread, invisible but binding the 
community. The thought that some humans 
possess more money than others, though, 
had never occurred to me. And this fact 
provided a key to unlocking many of the 
puzzles I was witnessing. 

Perhaps this army of outdoor sleepers 
was not indulging a popular pastime, after 
all, but simply didn’t have the money to pay 
for shelter from the wind, cold and rain! 
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Homeless in Santa Cruz Pushed Out of Public Spaces 


by Steve Pleich 


eginning in mid-May, Santa 
Cruz has conducted a concerted 
campaign to drive homeless 
people out of and away from 
public spaces, particularly the City Hall 
grounds and the adjacent Central Library. 

Since the first Freedom Sleepers 
Community Sleepout in July 2015, home- 
less folks have gathered daily at City Hall 
to socialize and check in with other mem- 
bers of the unhoused community. 

Fueled in part by the now 104 weeks of 
the Tuesday night Freedom Sleepers 
protest, which in turn spawned a nightly 
sleepout at City Hall by a group dubbed 
the Survival Sleepers, the Santa Cruz City 
Manager has unilaterally reduced not only 
the hours of access to these traditional 
public spaces, but also has taken the 
extraordinary step of strictly limiting any 
activities in-and around City Hall and the 
Central Library grounds. 

Hours of park access were reduced from 
6:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. every day to 7:00 
a.m. to 6:00 p.m., with no access permitted 
at all on Saturday and Sunday. Even during 
those hours, sitting or gathering at City Hall 
has been virtually prohibited. 

These new restrictions are nothing less 
than an old-fashioned “turf war” with the 
homeless desperately trying to hold onto 
one of the last public gathering spots 
available to them since they were deemed 
persona non grata in San Lorenzo Park 
and the river levee area. 

This most recent push has prompted 
many homeless residents and their sup- 
porters to consider several ways to push 
back, including calls for a council morato- 
rium on the new restrictions, hosting com- 
munity events and possible legal action. 


One-such event will be a Know Your 
Rights for the Houseless Forum sponsored 


by the ACLU of Northern California, Santa 
Cruz county chapter. It will be held on 
Tuesday, July 18, at 7:00 p.m. at Louden 
Nelson Community Center in Santa Cruz. 
Homelessness has been taken up as a priori- 
ty issue by ACLU Santa Cruz. This forum 
reflects the deep concern over the deterio- 
rating landscape of homelessness locally. 


This sign lists the new restrictions aimed at pushing homeless people out of the City 


Hall campus, an area where homeless people have been peacefully demonstrating. 


One ACLU member and longtime civil 
liberties advocate remarked, “Among the 
rights our federal constitution was intended 


to protect is the right to access and use of 
open and public spaces and our City Hall is 
but one example of historically and legally 
recognized public space. The recent limita- 


tion of access to the area around and includ- 
ing City Hall, and by extension the grounds 
of the adjacent Central Library, raises seri- 
ous questions of abridgement of substantive 
civil liberties.” 
Prior to the imposition of these new 


and wholly restrictive limitations on pub- » 


lic access, anecdotal testimony was 
offered by Santa Cruz City Council mem- 
bers and the City Manager in support of 
the opinion that continued access between 
the hours of 6:00 a.m. and 10:00 p.m. may 
adversely impact the safety of city 
employees working in or passing through 
the area in the course of their duties. 
However, many Survival Sleepers dis- 
puted the contention that their presence at 
City Hall constituted a danger of any kind. 
Said Survival Sleeper spokesperson 
Dreamcatcher, “We have neither seen nor 
are aware of any data, statistics, or reliable 


evidence that would justify the restriction 
on public safety grounds. This is simply not 
the case, nor has it ever been.” 

Freedom Sleepers are calling for the 
Santa Cruz City Council to impose a 
moratorium on the new restricted hours of 
access, at least until the council has con- 


‘ducted a thorough investigation into the 


facts of these claims. 

As a third option, local advocates for the 
houseless community have reached out to 
the National Law Center on Homelessness 
and Poverty for legal aid in a potential civil 
lawsuit charging the City Manager with 
exceeding his executive authority and viola- 
tion of the constitutionally guaranteed 
rights to free speech and assembly. 

The houseless plaintiffs are stating that 
“historically, many areas within our city 
have been recognized as public spaces and 
among the most historic and notable is our 
City Hall and its surrounding grounds. 
The new restrictions are not reasonable as 
to place, time and manner and are, rather. 
extreme and unreasonable under the total- 
ity of the circumstances.” 

Not coincidentally, these new restric- 
tions have come at a time when the local 


Food Not Bombs chapter has been pres- 
sured to abandon or scale back its pro- - 


gram. For the past several years, Food Not 
Bombs has provided meals and a gather- 
ing place for the houseless every Saturday 
and Sunday at the Downtown Post Office. 
serving up to 150 meals each day. 

Says international Food Not Bombs 
co-founder Keith McHenry, “We do more 
than just provide a nutritious vegan meal 
to those in need. We provide support and 
encouragement because, at the end of the 
day, the homeless community must stand 


up for itself and assert their human rights. 
If we are ever to create real change in our 


community, it’s crucial that the homeless 
see us fighting for our space right along- 


side them.” 


ACLU Know Your Rights 
for the Houseless Forum 
Tuesday, July 18, 7:00 p.m. 
Louden Nelson Community Center 
301 Center Street, Santa Cruz. 


by Raelynn Butcher 


he following story is my true 
account of what happened when I 


was a young, spirited, do-gooder 


girl , making donuts. 


This morning I met a homeless person 
when I noticed her standing outside the 
donut shop where I made donuts. She was 
standing outside the big glass window 
looking in the shop. She was wearing a 
plain, flowered cotton dress, dirty tennis 
shoes, and holding a white plastic shop- 
ping bag which I’m sure contained all her 
stuff. I waved for her to come in, and I 
asked her, “Can I help you?” 

She answered, “Could you help me get 
a little something to eat?” 

My usual response would be to give 
her a dollar, tell her my name, ask hers 
and wish her a good day. I said, “Why 
don’t you just pick out what you want?” 

She accepted quickly. I think many 
street people might have humbly said 
thanks and then gone about their day. She 
picked out two fat maple bars and, as she 
approached the counter, ordered some 
coffee. I asked if she liked bananas. She 


The Woman in the Donut Shop 


You could have everything — a house, a car, a family, a job — 
and overnight lose it all, God forbid. So no one should ever 
close their eyes and say, “It will never happen to me.” 


said yes, so I got her two. I said bananas 
are good food to have along for the day. 

- She asked me, “Will you sit and eat 
with me?” Oh my gosh, I thought, for the 
last couple of years that’s what I’d wanted 
to do — sit and chat with a homeless per- 
son. The homeless people I met were 
always very mysterious to me, and I won- 
dered who and what they really were. 

My mother always told me, “Stay 
away, they’re dirty people and they'll hurt 
you.” I would laugh at my mom, and then 
just smile and run outside and go hang out 
with my friends. Still, we would watch the 
street people, for they were really amaz- 
ing in their own way. ee 

I had always wanted to ask a street per- 
son to join me for a meal. Since I’d seen 
this lady just watching us making donuts 
through the window every morning, I had 
wanted to ask her things about her past, 
present and future. 

I had always wondered if panhandlers 
would be willing to give up primetime pan- 
handling time to just chat with me, an 
upper-class, do-gooder, spirited girl, so here 
was my chance to have that chat. She was 
offering it to me, instead of the other way 
around, so I felt this must have been the 


reason why I left early to unlock for work 
that day. It had happened that way so I 


_ could eat breakfast with this street person. 


So when she asked me to join her, I said, 
“Yes, I’d like that.” Her story unfolded in 
bits and pieces as she hungrily ate her meal. 
She slept at a bus stop in town whenever 
she wasn’t at her camp that she had set up 
on the river bottoms. They call it Hobo 
Junction, and she said it’s at the edge of 
town by the railroad tracks. 

Her story was quite amazing. She told 
me how she slept at this camp and that she 
had met a lady that morning who said she 
could stay until next month if she only had 
20 bucks. She talked of her husband’s death 
a long time ago. She talked about her chil- 
dren, now all grown up. 

“They don’t love me,” she said. “They 
blame me for their father’s death.” She 
cried as she talked about how they didn’t 
love her. She didn’t seem terribly embar- 
rassed by her tears, but I nevertheless felt 
the need to offer my comment: 
“Tears are over what matters most to us.” 

I could tell she needed to chat with 
someone, as I did also on this day. I just 
wanted to do for her as she was doing for 
me without her even knowing it. 

All of a sudden, I asked her what she 
would do if she had a day where she could 
do whatever she wanted. She said, “I’d go 
shopping and I would get some pants and 
a nice top, and take a hot bath. I'd get so 
clean and scrub all these layers of dirt off. 
All I really want is to feel pretty.” 

She kept on going on about how she 


would put some good grease in her hair 
and she’d brush it and make it all shiny 
and nice, and make herself feel pretty. She 
cried when she talked about being pretty. 
I remember her saying it several times, 
how nice it would be to feel pretty. 

I’m sure I wished her a blessed day, 
and I told her I must get to work — got to 
make them donuts. I don’t recall if I gave 
her any money for the day or not, or even 
the 20 bucks she needed for the lady that 
offered a room. I’m pretty sure what I 
gave her was just a little bit of compas- 
sion for a few moments, just as she gave 
me. It’s not enough. It’s never enough, 
but it was something. 

KK 

This is a story of how I was before I 
myself became homeless many years ago. 
I’ve lived and I’ve learned, and now I’ve 
been where she was. So never think that 
you too can’t become homeless. 

You could have everything — a house, 
a car, a family, a job — and overnight 
lose it all, God forbid. So no one should 
ever close their eyes and say, “It will 
never happen to me.” Because it could 
happen and then what would you feel 
like? What would you do? 


Raelynn Butcher is an advocate for home- 
less people and resides in Marysville in Yuba 
County. She writes, “I work with homeless 
people 24/7 and I care deeply for them. I 
attend all meetings at City Hall and I’m a 
member of the Consortium of Care for both 
Yuba and Sutter County. Some homeless peo- 
ple here call me their mayor.” 
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Artists Reflect on How Art Gives Meaning to Life 


by Lydia Gans 


he current show in the African- 
American Center in the main 
branch of the San Francisco Public 
Library is more than an art exhibit: It is an 
affirmation by 16 local artists — most of 


them are homeless, and many are African- 


American — that “My Art Makes My 
Life Matter.” The show will be on view at 
the library until August 10. 

Curator Kheven LaGrone is Anica 
American, a Bay Area native born in San 
Francisco who now lives in Oakland. He is 
a writer and playwright and has written a 
play which is soon to be produced. He has 


curated shows with different themes in New — 


York, Atlanta, Oakland and Richmond. 
This show has a particular message. 

“When you say Black Lives Matter, it 
doesn’t really tell us anything because we 
know life matters. So what do we mean 
by Black Life matters?” LaGrone asks. 

That is the question he wants to answer 
with this exhibit. LaGrone talks about the 
increasing gentrification which’ is’ putting 
people out of their homes, forcing them 
into SREeMpHICH A: ‘where their lives.real- 
ly don’t matter.” They have no. value, no 
dignity, they become outcasts. 

“This exhibit basically is more proac- 


tive” ” he says. “It’s saying my. art makes. 


my. life matter, and it’s saying my art mat- 
ters.’ ’ The show is an opportunity for the 
artists, most of whom are homeless or 
have experienced homelessness in the 
past, ‘to demonstrate the value of their 
work to the community at large. 

Many of the artists are in the Creative 
Arts program at St. Mary’s Center in 
Oakland or at Hospitality House in San 
Francisco. There is a great variety of 


media used. Paintings with oils, water col- 
ors, acrylics, adorned with beads and glit- 
ter, ceramics, fabrics, a large, elegantly 
dressed doll and even a painted skate- 
board. Several of the participants have 
more than one work in the exhibit. And 
there is still more to the show. 

~ Along with their artwork, each artist has 
written an extensive statement which is 
posted on the wall near their work. 


LaGrone.explains why the statements are 
important. He describes what happens to 


people living on the street or in encamp- 
ments. “Society dismisses them. They 
become dehumanized. They are invisible.” 
The statements are a way for the artists 
to introduce themselves. “By telling their 
stories and telling their truths they give 
themselves visibility and portray them- 
selves as who they are,” La Grone says. 
What they have written is fascinating 
and often very moving. Reading their 
words, one wants to meet them in person, 
to see their faces and thank them for shar- 
ing their thoughts and feelings with a 


~ society that has Cast them out. The state- 
‘ments are long, a page 6r more each. 


Having the statements typed in-small print 


and hung at eye level makes them very 


hard for many people to read. Paper 


copies that visitors could read while sit- 


ting at a table would be helpful. The 
library is working on a solution. 

Putting all the material into a book has 
also been considered. Whatever may 
come out of it, the show has cast a bit of 
light on some misunderstood and unap- 
preciated members of our community. 

We are printing excerpts from the 
artist’s writing to give a sense of what 
their art means to each of them. 


My Art Makes My Life Matter 


Thoughts, Feelings and Reflections by the Artists : 


LEON KENNEDY 


- Art is the way I inspire people of all 
races to use their gifts and reach for their 
dreams. The main idea of my art is con- 
cern for people. We’re here to serve, love 
and encourage one another. I share con- 
nection with people from the heart. A 
feeling of power and gratitude flows into 
my heart. When I receive a vision, I hope 
it helps someone. I love when people feel 
their heart touched by the art. 

I create art as a way to bring love and 
faith to people who face hardship. My art is 
offered to uplift people who strive to over- 
come oppression. My art is for people who 
find strength and unity in our community’s 
historic and endless struggle for justice. 


SYLVESTER GUARD JR. 


My art makes my life matter because I 
am a human being. I have a voice, a heart, 
a spirit and a set of values. I have my own 
view on life and culture. Through art, I 
can view the world and its beauty, its ugli- 
ness, the simple serendipity of everyday 
complicated societal shortcomings, and at 
times beautiful highpoints. 

[use my art to uplift, educate , beautify, 
and help those in my neighborhood, the 
Tenderloin. My art inspires my neighbors 
to believe they can attain positive goals. 
My art shows them that their lives matter 
and that they deserve beautiful things. 

My art is not so much therapy as it is 
an appendage, like a limb or a digit. It is 
wholly and automatically a piece of just 
who I am. Growing up, it was the one 
thing that was unequivocally mine and 
mine alone. Sometimes my art intimates; 
other times it is comical and even wrath- 
ful. My art is a piece of me; like my life, it 
matters to me..-yeah 


ORLONDA UFFRE 


My art makes my life matter because 
without it, I’m just moving through space 
and time without the inner purpose that 
fills my. spirit. 

Relationships of all kinds, including 
cursory encounters, all add a certain 
degree of external flavor and texture. But 
the essence of who I am has remained the 
same. I was born to art, to create, to be 
compelled and overwhelmed by the intri- 
cacies of my imagination. 

It never stops... 

My art is also a dialogue and a journey, 
which is channeled through the offering 
of art to spirit. It is a conversation through 
the creative ritual of art, inspired by the 
African Caribbean culture of my child- 
hood, that gave shape to my conscious- 
ness, and translates my life, as Black 
woman, living in the Bay Area. 

So. much change, so much loss of 
color and culture, leaves me reminiscing. 

The colors and symbolism of the 
African. fabrics, woven in my youth, are 
the place I call home. 


MICHOLE FORKS 


My artwork tells my story because my 
work focuses on creating a repertoire of 
photographs of the African American 
experience to give the prominent genera- 
tions to come an empowering historical 
photographic documentation. I have a dri- 
ving force that guides my work and that is 
to take the definitive portrait of that per- 
son in that moment. 


Photography has helped me keep my 


sanity in this insane world we live in. 
Photography has become therapeutic for 

me because I use the camera not only as a 

tool for artistic expression, but as a conyer- 


“Church family praying.” 


“The Supremacy of God.” 


sational piece to spark dialogue between 
myself and my subjects I’m shooting. 

My photography has become my home 
because whenever I pick up my camera 
and wrap my fingers around it I know that 
I’m not just taking a picture but realizing 
that I’m documenting someone’s life, and 
that is a powerful experience. 


Rx 


I used art at an early age to interact 
with people, to connect with people 
socially. I feel art brings me success in 
every area of my life. 

Art is a racial equalizer. It gives me the 
culture to step up to the rest of society. It 


Art by Leon Kennedy 


Photographic Art by Michole Forks 


affords me the opportunities that other-. 


wise might be out of reach for me as a 
Black man. 

In San Francisco now, there’s not 
many places for creative people to spend 
time without pressure of cost-of-living 
and so there’s a broken connection to cre- 
ative thinkers in the community. 

There have been times when-I was sur- 
prised to see hate groups, and episodes of 
violence and harassment, in San 
Francisco. I’ve seen it in different parts of 
the city. Yelling stuff out of cars, attacks 
in the news. 

Throughout my life, therapists pre- 
scribed art to me. It’s always kept me out 
of trouble. It guided me out of hard times. 
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My Art Makes 
My Life Matter 


Thoughts, Feelings and 
Reflections by Artists 


KAREN OYEKANMI 


When my mom passed in 2011 in 
Oakland, the pain and grief was all-con- 
suming. I created a doll of my mother that 
I could hold and keep close to me when 
the pain was too much. My art healed me 
... it saved me. 


RODNEY BELL 


I began creating art to bring awareness 
to the causes and issues of homelessness. I 
created art as a person with lived experi- 
ences of sleeping in parks and seeking a 
safe place to rest during the day. When I 
drew “Homelessness Has Faces” I began 
to feel like my life mattered even while I 
was homeless. 

I drew “Waiting” to express the fatigue 
and frustration that comes with waiting — 
for housing, food, medical care, a job 
interview, a change of life ... justice. i 

I was born with a talent for visual art 
and music. As a child, creating art felt 
calming and relaxing. Art has been a 
refuge for me when I have felt so angry. 
Artmaking saved my life. Art has kept me 
from throwing bricks in someone’s win- 
dows and has kept me out of jail and hos- 
pitals. When I have felt life as over- 
whelming and have not understood why 
things have happened, I have created art. 
Through artmaking I have found peace in 
the midst of the storm and trust in my 
maker, Yahweh, to mend all that is broken 
in my life. 


~ CLYDE THOMAS 


When I make art, I open to a flood of 
ideas, feelings, and emotions; then my 
hands get busy. Art is about going with 
the flow of what’s going on. When I con- 
nect with a power greater than myself, it’s 
easy to bring inspirations into Being. I tap 
into a bigger flow and consciousness of 
the whole. I open and see in new ways. 
Possibilities are revealed. I utilize what 
comes with purpose to achieve something. 
I take chances and see what happens. 

I created “It’s All A Mask” as part of a 
group project called Masks of Re- 
Formation designed and facilitated by the 
artist Adella. We created an outer mask in 
response the question, “How do I perceive 
people seeing me through their eyes?” 
The purpose was to name and cut through 
limited: self-perceptions, and to see who 
we truly are and want to be. 

I cared to use colors that accurately 
represented myself as an African 
American: nuances of browns and glim- 
mers of black, green, orange, and gold. 

I am constantly learning to be more 
surrendered to my Higher Power and to 
release myself to God regardless of what’s 
in front. God will take me through if 
that’s what he wants to do. When I open 
to what spirit says and participate with 
what arises, something functional and 
fruitful happens. This is how I learn to 
trust in spirit’s lead. 

God loves us all and wants the best for 
us. He’s always molding us and wanting us 
to see the wonderfulness that he has for us. 
He’s all loving, powerful, kind, merciful 
and generous in blessing us. May we be 
willing to seek God and be kept in awe. 


AJUAN MANCE 


Here in the San Francisco Bay Area, 
African Americans are one of the smallest 
ethnic groups. Very little of the public dis- 
course around identity, power, class and 
space is informed by our priorities and 
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“The Edge of Time.” 
interests. 

In the work of every African American 
artist are the memory and spirit of the 
people and places, the images and ideas 
that shape and define our lives. I draw and 
paint and create comics in order to portray 
the world as I see it; and, in some very 
real ways, it’s this work that makes my 
life matter. My role in this culture and in 


this time is to serve as a witness and 
chronicler of our Black world. 


ADAM HERBST 


My life matters most when I am happy 
with the present and hopeful for the future; 
not only for my own sake but because that 
makes me someone others can turn to. 
Doing art cleanses my mind.of ugly or use- 


less thoughts by dredging them from my 
subconscious into a permanent form that 


forces me to acknowledge and release them. 
It also manifests the pdsitive, constructive 
ideas that I didn’t know were in me. This 
creates clarity, joy and hope. 

Wherever I can do art becomes my 
home, and every time I do art there it 
becomes more of a home. A home is real- 
ly any place with positive memories and 
associations and any kind of family. 
Doing art with anyone or for anyone 
makes them like a family, because it 
opens my mind and heart to them and 
increases the bond of trust. 

My artwork is therapy because the act 
of making it eases the tension in my own 
mind, and I hope that where others look at 
it they get a bit of the same experience. 


JOvELYN D. RICHARDS 


I am a writer and performance artist. 
All of my art exists under the umbrella of 
what I refer to as: Nappy Headed Love 
Stories: Black Love & Intimacy. The his- 
torical time frame of my writings and per- 
formance are specific to the Civil War, the 
migration of blacks, and World War II. 

This work extracts the boundless ways 
the characters chose to love one another in 
big and small acts. For me as the artist, I 
get to claim out loud the narratives of my 


ancestors’ truths from the stories handed 


down from family and others. Stories 
were our inheritance. 

The stories I create for the literary 
world and performance have raised my 
consciousness and offered me a spiritual 
path. This has extended beyond self into 
my work as a healer. 

I grew up with seven siblings and I 
raised three children. As a result of being 
a part of a large family I learned to crave 
creative solitude. The characters in my 
stories invite themselves into my solitude 
with two main ingredients — laughter and 
compassion. 


‘“‘A Panther in Africa: From St. Louis to Ghana, West Africa.” 


Art by Orionda Uffre 


Photo by Wanda Sabir 


I Wish I Knew How It Feels to Be Free 


WANDA SABIR 


We are on the elder's property where 
he is holding court with the younger war- 
riors. All Diaspora men — there are four 
men, one Ghanaian, one from the 
Caribbean and the third black American. 
All arrived in Ghana 20-25 years ago 
looking for the bush and found it here. 

These Diaspora men were looking to 
get away from the complications of struc- 


tural racism, noisy capitalism and moder- 


nity. They stepped off the grid, yet when I 
arrived in the conversation, they spoke of 
how the precious bush’was being chopped 
down, land gone, cultural treasures leased 
and discarded, sold to the highest bidder. 

So these men sell or rent out their 
houses when the road gets too close ... 
hoping for a spot where they will be left 
alone. Off the grid, they use solar power, 
rainwater irrigation. They make small 
small carbon footprints. 

It had been storming; we walked care- 


fully around muddy places on the hillside 
where the three houses stood. A garden 
flourished, covered the landscape with 
edible and decorative plants — many 
medicine for ailments. 

The outdoor porch where Brother 
Muhammad sat was like a classroom, all 
of us eager to listen to his stories about 
the movement and his first time in Ghana 
and his return for good 30 years ago. 
When I went into his home, I was sur- 
prised to see the lovely marble floors and 
walls, spacious and open, with beautiful 
art in each room. The other house further 
down was round; its walls tiled with beau- 
tiful seashells and tiled glass. 

I think about my daddy and what it 
might have meant to his life if he had had 
an opportunity to visit Angola, 
Southwestern Africa, rather than Angola, 
Louisiana, the largest state prison in 
America. In the African bush, he would 
have finally known how it feels to be free. 


Interview with 
Amir Soltani 


from page 1 


showed an image of an Iranian mother 
burying her son in Zahra’s Paradise. [The 
real-life Zahra’s Paradise is Iran’s largest 
cemetery, located in Tehran.] 

It was like déja vu for me. It was like, 
I’ve been there and I’ve seen this before. 
You saw it all on her face as she was 
burying her son. She was just revolting 
against everything that had happened, 
against the lies, against the treachery, 
against the cruelty — all of it. 

So that really was what triggered 
Zahra’s Paradise for me: I understood 
what she was going through. 


Spirit: In your graphic novel, the 
mother Zahra is searching for her disap- 
peared son, while her other son uses the 
Internet to expose the violent repression 
and disappearances in Iran. Is that a pic- 
ture of what happened in real life when 
you and Kahlil quickly published your 
graphic novel on the web as an immediate 
response to the repression? 

Soltani: Yes, we began the graphic 
novel very, very quickly. We worked with 
First Second, our publisher, and the editor 
there is a guy named Mark Siegel, who is a 
real visionary. He was very quick to sup- 
port Zahra’s Paradise. What he did, and it 
really was his genius, is that he said, “Let’s 
not wait for you guys to finish the book. 
Let’s publish it in real time on the web.” 

So he was the visionary in that. And 
because we were doing this on the web, it 
allowed us to be in constant contact with 
our audience, and our audience was build- 
ing over time. It was the power of the 
Internet. All the barriers that we normally 
face were gone. Barriers of space were 
gone. Barriers of time were gone. Even 
the barriers of language were gone. — 

We would be working in English but 
people were coming on and translating it in 
real time into all these other languages — 
first Hungarian and Polish, and later 
French, German, Spanish, Turkish, 
Portuguese, Arabic, Korean, Finnish. It 
was translated into 16 languages. And 
along with the Internet readership, Zahra’s 
Paradise was a best-selling book on the 
New York Times best seller’s list. 


Spirit: So Zahra’s Paradise was put on 
the Internet so quickly that you could 
respond to events as they were taking 
place in Iran, and people inside Iran were 
writing back to you in real time? 

Soltani: Yes, it was so powerful. It 
was like collaborative storytelling, in a 
way. I kind of had a very clear idea of 
where this story was going, but as we 
were sharing it on what pretty much had 
become a global platform, we could see 
so many people respond. 

When you’re a human rights activist, a 
lot of the time you’re alone. Nelson 
Mandela spent 27 years in Robben Island 
(an island prison off the coast of South 
Africa). He always said that the most 
important thing for him was knowing that 
people outside were fighting for his cause. 

It’s that sense of isolation. If you break 
that sense of isolation, there’s no limit to 
what people can do together, and there’s 
no limit to the emotional solidarity that’s 


Street Spirit Interview 
Amir Soltani, Part Two 


This is the second installment of a 
two-part interview with Amir Soltani. 
The first chapter appeared in the June 
issue of Street Spirit and focused on the 
film Dogtown Redemption and the 
human rights of Oakland’s poor and 
homeless shopping.cart recyclers... 
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Shirin Ebadi herself is a kind of a Zahra. The people who are at the cutting edge of 
a lot of the human rights work going on in Iran are women. Narges Mohammadi, 
who is in Evin Prison right now, is another Zahra. Iran is on the brink of one of the 
most extraordinary and beautiful feminist revolutions anywhere. 


out there in the world. So one of the beau- 
ties of being able to work the way we did 


on Zahra’s Paradise was that our sense of © 


isolation was broken. 


Spirit: You’ve said that when people 
went out into the streets of Fehran with 


cell phones to record the protests, it was a.. 


groundbreaking kind of citizen journal- 
ism. Your book’s cover shows a demon- 
strator using a cell phone to send video 
footage of the protests out to the whole 
world over the Internet. 

Soltani: When you’re in a country like 
Iran, and the state is essentially stealing 
your history and stealing your rights, and 
the state’s media is stealing your image and 
your language, it’s kind of like a mirror in 
which you never see your own reflection. 
And you have a political system which is 
designed to deny people the ability to have 
a voice. So the entire system is premised 
on misrepresentation. 

In that kind of context, it is so impor- 
tant when people are able to tell their own 
story. In that place where people had no 
voice, suddenly people are using the cell 
phone almost like the pen, and in fact, as a 
much more powerful pen. They began 
documenting their own story and captur- 
ing each other’s reflections in these mir- 
rors that were their phones. But in a sense, 
they were also their hearts and their souls. 

Also, put all that in the context of Iran 
being essentially a dungeon for prisoners. 
Human Rights Watch once did a piece 
where they spoke of Iran as being “like 
the dead in their coffins,” because of the 
assault on journalism and the assault on 


independent media. So after being in this. 


world where you’re reflected in these dis- 
torted mirrors of the state, and you’re con- 
fined in this morgue, suddenly you have a 
way of reflecting your own life in your 
own language, and finding your own 
voice and your own vision. That was a 
very beautiful thing. 

And in a culture as creative as Iran, it 
wasn’t just the technology. It was the peo- 
ple’s ability to convert almost every sur- 
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to posters, to walls — every surface sud- 


denly became a form of protest, a form of. 


art, a form of sharing, a form of solidarity. 


Spirit: They turned walls and public 
spaces into an outcry against a govern- 


- ment that was desperately trying to sup- 


press everyone from speaking out. All of a 


sudden, there was a level of public dissent . 


in Iran we had almost never seen. 

Soltani: Yes, exactly. Ahmadinejad, the 
president of Iran at the time, was stunned 
by the depth of the popular protest and he 
shamelessly called the millions of protest- 
ers who had poured into the street “dust and 
dirt.” That’s what he said! 


Spirit: On June 15, 2013, CNN report- 
ed that the fictional Zahra of your graphic 
novel was “running a campaign” for the 
presidency of Iran based on human rights, 
democracy and the rights of women. CNN 
reported that Iranians were posting photos 
on the web of themselves holding a “Zahra 
for President” poster. This woman was 
now championed as the voice of the peo- 
ple. How did that come about? 

Soltani: It was one of the big joys of 
working on Zahra’s Paradise. The dream 
was always to create a human rights 
brand. In a sense, the whole academic 
approach hadn’t worked for me in terms 
of advancing human rights in Iran, and all 
the traditional ways of doing it hadn’t 
worked either — you know, petitioning 
the UN and all of that stuff. For me, it 
hadn’t worked. 

But with Zahra, very quickly she 
became an icon for Iran and an icon for 
human rights. So Khalil and I always had 
this vision of doing more with her, so we 
joined forces with United for Iran, a human 
rights organization, during the 2013 elec- 
tion. We said, “Look, the political space in 
Iran is controlled by the Council of 
Guardians, so there are no really authentic 
voices. They’re all excluded. So why don’t 
we create a virtual space?” 

Women couldn’t even participate. The 
Council of Guardians had banned women 
from running for president. So we said, 

“wou felttsdlated in the sinteer <4 


peo- 


we’ll run Zahra for president and we’ll 

help her run on a human rights campaign. 
And because of the publicity around 

the book, and the fact that it was translat- 


ed into all of these languages, it worked, 
Terry! She got coverage and people were 
very interested. It was.a way to say “No! 
There is this other flag and there is this 
other Iran!” And we stand with that other 
Iran: the Iran that people don’t see, the 
Iran that’s buried, in a way. The Iran 
that’s represented by Zahra’s son Mehdi, 
a protester who is killed. That’s where we 
stand. That’s where our Iran is. 


Spirit: J am amazed at the prominent 
human rights activists who praised 


_ Zahra’s Paradise and your recent web 


series onthe human rights of gays and 
lesbians in Iran. Shirin Ebadi, an interna- 
tionally renowned Iranian human rights 
advocate and a Nobel Peace Prize laure- 
ate, praised your graphic novels for 
standing up for tolerance and diversity 
and human rights. It’s kind of stunning. 
Soltani: It was really beautiful. Also, 
Shirin Ebadi had supported Zahra’s presi- 
dential campaign. And the Nobel women 
laureates supported the Zahra presidential 
campaign. When we were working with 
United for Iran, she endorsed the cam- 
paign, and was one of the people who 
publicly voted for Zahra. And then she 
got all the Nobel women’s laureates to 
back the Zahra presidential campaign. 


Spirit: The entire international group 
of Nobel prize-winning women all sup- 
ported Zahra’s presidential campaign? 

Soltani: Yes. The women who have 
received the Nobel Peace Prize have an 
organization of their own, the Nobel 


Women’s Initiative. They backed the © 


Zahra campaign. ; 

[Editor’s note: The Nobel Women’s 
Initiative was established by Nobel Peace 
Laureates Jody Williams, Shirin Ebadi, 
Mairead Maguire, Wangari Maathai, 
Rogoberta Menchu and Betty Williams as 
a united effort to work for peace, justice 
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and equality, and to use the visibility of 
the Nobel prize to strengthen feminist 
efforts to promote nonviolent solutions to 
war, violence and militarism.] | 


Spirit: So these Nobel laureates sup- 
ported a campaign by your fictional hero- 
ine who stands up against terrifying odds 
in seeking justice for her son. And these 
women have done that in real life! 

Soltani: Well, Shirin Ebadi herself is a 
kind of a Zahra. The people who are at the 
cutting edge of a lot of the human rights 
work going on related to Iran are women. 
Narges Mohammadi, who is in Evin 
Prison right now, is another Zahra. 

Iran is on the brink of one of the most 
extraordinary and beautiful feminist revo- 
lutions anywhere. So I think that the fact 
that we had a female presidential candi- 
date, that meant a lot to people. 

It’s incredible, the notion that you can- 
not run for president because you’re a 
woman. The Council of Guardians in Iran 
has always disqualified all women candi- 
dates from running for president. Just 
imagine the impact on everyone of institu- 
tionalizing the notion that half your popu- 
lation cannot run for office, especially 
when you consider the fact that there are 
sO many prominent women leaders in the 
Islamic world. 

When you look at the fact that an 
Iranian woman, Maryam Mirzakhani, won 
the Fields Medal in mathematics, the 
highest award of all, or that another 
Iranian woman, Ahousheh Ansari, was the 
first Iranian and one of the first women to 
go into space, this notion that Iranian 
women are somehow limited or incapable 
of anything is nonsense. I think that part 
of the appeal of Zahra in Iran is that it 
spoke to what women can be and can do 
— not what they can’t be and can’t do. 


Spirit: Making a woman the hero of 
your book is a strong symbolic rebellion 
against the suppression of women’s voices 
in real life. ; 

Soltani: You know in the American 
context, when you talk about slavery or 
indentured servitude, there was this notion 
that people were only three-fifths of a 
human being. Well, there is this profound- 
ly inhuman attitude that legalized an 
extremely hostile and denigrating treat- 
ment of women in Iran. 

It is very much a part of this funda- 
mentalist world-view that really negates 
women and puts women at an extraordi- 
nary disadvantage. Part of the reason why 
I feel what is going on in Iran is so impor- 
tant is because, at a very fundamental 
level, it’s about the reclamation of the 
female voice and the female body and 
spirit out of this dungeon. _ 

So it was very important and powerful 
for me to have a mother at the center of 
the book. So much of my world and my 
ideas of religion were shaped by these 
very strong, generous women, both my 
grandmother and my mom. Six months 
before the 2009 protests happened, I saw 
my mom lose her son — my brother — 
and I saw the damage it inflicted on her, 
but also the dignity and courage and gen- 
erosity that remained. 

Part of writing Zahra’s Paradise for 
me was a way of celebrating my mom, 
and celebrating Iranian women, because 
they held our families together through 
thick and thin after the revolution, and 
continue to do so. So much of Iranian cul- 
ture actually revolves around them. 


Contrary to what people may think, in the.. 


framework of the family, Iranians are not 
misogynist. At least in the world that I 


grew up in, women were. the. creators. ce yar: 


z 
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CNN reported on June 15, 2013, that ‘‘Zahra has been running a fic- 
titious campaign based on human rights and a greater democracy.”’ 
Iranians posted photos of themselves on the web with “Zahra for 
President” signs, inspired by her heroic search for her son who disap- 
peared during the Green Revolution protests. 


Spirit: Jt also seems symbolically 
important that a woman like Shirin Ebadi, 
a Nobel laureate, has spoken out in sup- 
port of your work for human rights. 

Soltani: She backed us up on the Zahra 
presidential campaign. I had met her on a 
couple of occasions, and then she also 
wrote the foreword to our graphic novel, 
“Yousef and Farhad.” She has also done a 
lot for children’s rights in Iran. So she is 
acutely aware of not only what happens to 
gay kids in Iran, but all the abuse of chil- 
dren. Shirin Ebadi and a lot of other peo- 
ple have fought for human rights in the 
trenches and at great risk, and people who 
fought along with her are now in prison. 

So many people in Iran face discrimi- 
nation. All women in Iran face discrimi- 
nation. And part of everything that we 
have to do is to reclaim the power and the 
majesty and the dignity of the feminine. 
Because the intellectual constructs are 
built around gender and around division 
and the separation of the sexes and the 
construction of inequality around gender. 

It is a kind of apartheid in Iran. It’s just 
not based on race. : 


Spirit: You’re saying it’s a gender 
apartheid? 

Soltani: A gender apartheid, yeah. So 
with the sort of battle that gays and les- 
bians are fighting in Iran, we need to chal- 
lenge the notion of the supremacy of the 
masculine. Especially when you look at 
the disastrous links between the concepts 
of manhood and masculinity, and violence 
and war. We have to embrace the femi- 
nine as a way of confronting these cata- 
strophic constructs of masculinity. 


Spirit: At the end of Zahra’s Paradise, 
You printed the names'of thé 16,961 peo- 


ple who were executed, killed during 
protests or assassinated since the forma- 
tion of the Islamic Republic of Iran in 
1979. (The number is now more than 
18,000.) Why was it important for you to 
publish the names of all these thousands 
of victims in your graphic novel? 

Soltani: The reason was twofold. The 
first was to show that the graphic novel is 
fiction, but it is a reality that, sadly, many 
people have faced — the reality of disap- 
pearances and executions. 

Second, a big part of any religious tra- 
dition is bearing witness to the dead. And 
I felt that what the human rights organiza- 
tion, the Boroumand Foundation, has 
done over the years in terms of document- 
ing the stories and honoring the lives of 
the people who have been killed in Iran is 
an extraordinary monument. So we 
approached them and they agreed to allow 
us to include these names in the back of 
the book. I think that so much of any reli- 
gious tradition is about honoring the dead. 


Spirit: And a central part of any 
human rights movement is enshrining the 
victims of oppression and persecution. 

Soltani: Yes, and it was a dream come 
true to publish these names. There are two 
sisters, Roya and Ladan Boroumand, who 
started the Boroumand Foundation and 


they did it because their father was one of 


the people killed by the Islamic Republic. 
They have been shining lights for me 
forever — their courage, their dignity, 
their research, their scholarship, their grit. 
So I also wanted to honor their dedication. 


Spirit: Zahra’s Paradise connected you 
to many people in Iran and around the 
world working for human rights, whereas 


“you felt isolated in the university. 


The cover of Zahra’s Paradise is an 
iconic image of a protester sending out 
images of the protests all over the world. 


Soltani: I went to Harvard as a grad 
student with the sense that the more of 
this history that I learned, the more that I 
could do. But the more I stayed at 
Harvard, the more I realized that the acad- 
emic world is divorced from reality. 

I remember in 1999, when there were 
huge crackdowns on students in Iran, I 
went to my advisers and said, “Look at 
what’s going on.” Their response was, g0 
write your paper on it, or whatever. That 
just felt so wrong. It felt that knowledge is 
divorced from love, and knowledge is 
divorced from life. 


Spirit: J had that same sense in college 
and seminary, that the isolation of the 
academic world kept people from being 
involved in the most vital issues of all. 

Soltani: Well, I really floundered. In 
many ways, Harvard was a great intellec- 
tual experience but it was very depressing 


for me as an activist. I really felt stymied 
there. So to be able to find a language. of 


my own in the graphic novel — where I 
don’t have to quote a thousand authorities, 
and where I can put all the history and lit- 
erature and everything that I’d learned to 
work in a way that connects back to the life 
of the world that I care about — that was 
phenomenal. There are aspects of activism 
that are about art, there are aspects about 
activism that are about technology and 
about history, and all of these were coming 
together in Zahra’s Paradise. 


Spirit: A two-page image in Zahra’s 
Paradise shows huge numbers of demon- 
strators marching in the streets calling for 
democratic elections, and Iran’s president 
dismisses them all as “dust and dirt.” What 
did you mean when you said the president 
was “crossing the line” by saying that? 

Soltani: Ahmadinejad had used lan- 
guage that was violent and genocidal. 
Once you call your own people “dust and 
dirt,” you’re essentially eliminating them 
from history. You’re eliminating their 
dreams and you’re eliminating them. 
You’re exterminating them. 

Here’s this guy who denies the 
Holocaust and incites violence in all 
directions. And then he turns all that ani- 
mus that he was directing at Jews and he 
turns it on his own people. It really is, for 
me, a genocidal mentality. 

I mean, if you call all those people 
“dust and dirt,” what does it matter if you 
kill them? What does it matter if they’re 
corpses? They’re just dust and dirt. 


Spirit: So the president called three 
million people dirt — and dirt should be 
swept away from human history. 

Soltani: Exactly. Dirt is filth, and so. 
much of this language that they use is this 
language of purity versus impurity, good- 
ness versus evil. It’s this Manichean lan- 
guage that is all about division. 

For me, language is about connection, 
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not division. Language is what holds us 
together. Language is what binds us to 
each other. Language is the ultimate gift. 


Spirit: Speaking of language as a gift, 
you quoted the classic Persian poets Rumi 
and Hafez and Omar Khayam in Zahra’s 
Paradise, and said that you grew up in an 
Iran that was “a land of love and life,” 
expressed in their poetry. You asked how 
the country that created such beauty could 
now use the language of state executions 
and have as its symbol the gigantic cranes 
where dissidents are hanged. 

Soltani: Life and death begin, for me, 
at the level of language, at the level of 
words. And the Persian language is an 
extraordinarily beautiful language, and so 
much of it is infused with and carries for- 
ward the spirit of Hafez and Rumi. That’s 
Iran’s constitution. That is its language of 
love and life and oneness. So when lan- 
guage is reduced into a political instru- 
ment for negating the essence of the civi- 
lization and the future of this people, then 
you’re in serious trouble. 

Part of what has always informed my 
activism has been a love of Persian cul- 
ture. And seeing that culture under 
assault, and seeing all these ways in 
which language gets appropriated and 
turned into an instrument of control — 
that is deadly. It’s almost worse than the 
physical acts of repression. 


Spirit: /n your book, protesters use cell 
Phones and the Internet to spread the word 
with modern technology. Why did you min- 
gle the up-to-the-minute street voices with 
the age-old poetic voices of Iran? 

Soltani: I think tradition anchors a peo- 
ple, and these giants give us a sense of who 
we are. They are in many ways our moral 
and aesthetic compass. What’s also fasci- 
nating about language is the mechanism 
through which language and images move, 
the media through which we communicate. 
The other part of it is the Iranian people’s 
culture, which is very rich. 

In a way, the genius of Iranian civiliza- 
tion has always been its ability to integrate 
on multiple planes and work with paradox 
and regenerate itself. This is a country that, 
by any measure, in many ways, should not 
exist. It was conquered by the Mongols, the 
Greeks, the Arabs, and invaded by Britain 
and Russia. Yet it regenerates, and it regen- 
erates through language. What holds Iran 
together at some level is language and poet- 
ry and culture. 

When the Mongols invaded Iran [in 
1219], they truly destroyed much of the 
country. And in a sense, I think that I 
experienced the Islamic Republic [in 
1979] as an invasion, and also as an 
Inquisition. It’s essentially a way of using 
religion as a tool for colonizing, conquer- 
ing and stealing people’s identity. 


Spirit: In an interview with Amnesty 
International, you said something very 
striking: “In Iran, you can just about be 
abducted at any point, almost by anyone. 
And you don’t even know where people 
vanish, you don’t know how to find them. 
There is no file number. You don’t know 
where to go. It is the kind of panic and ter- 
ror of the highest kind when someone that 
you love disappears.” How did that aware- 
ness affect your work as an activist? 

Soltani: The Boroumand Foundation, 
an Iranian human rights organization, has 
a memorial site called the Omid 
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You can’t have human rights for some people and not for 
others. When any group’s humanity is assaulted — either 
because of sexuality, race, religion, or whatever — that 

sets the stage for assaults on everybody else. 


Memorial, and on that site they list the 
names and document the cases of, by 
now, more than 18,000 people who have 
been killed in Iran by the state — judicial 
and extrajudicial murder by the state. 

Just about anyone who goes out into the 
streets in Iran, especially in times when the 
political tension is high, can be arrested for 
just about anything. Girls in Iran are con- 
stantly snatched off the street because of* 
their hair or their make-up or their clothes. 
The Iranian people do not just sit at home in 
fear. People do take great risks and do defy 
the government, and when they do, there is 
often repression. 

Even right now, for instance, there is a 
brilliant human rights activist named 
Narges Mohammadi who is in prison, and 
another human rights lawyer, Abdolfattah 
Soltani, is in prison. ; 

[Editor: Narges Mohammadi is a 
human rights activist and advocate for the 
abolition of the death penalty who was 


sentenced by the revolutionary court in © 


Tehran to a 16-year prison term in Evin 
Prison for her nonviolent activism. The 
UN High Commissioner for Human 
Rights condemned Mohammadi’s 16-year 
prison sentence. Amnesty International 
called her a prisoner of conscience and 
demanded her unconditional release. 
Abdolfattah Soltani, a prominent Iranian 
human rights lawyer who co-founded the 
Center for Human Rights Defenders with 
Nobel peace laureate Shirin Ebadi, was 
sentenced to 13 years in prison by an 
Iranian court. Amnesty International stat- 
ed, “Abdolfattah Soltani is one of the 
bravest human rights defenders in Iran.”’] 


Spirit: These lengthy prison sentences 
are an attempt to create a climate of fear 
and suppress dissent. It’s amazing that 
people still find the courage to speak out. 

Soltani: The state has tried to create a 
climate of terror, and every once in a 
while there are these crackdowns, and 
people are sent to Evin prison. 

The Iranian judiciary is a total disgrace 
and it’s been a disgrace from the very first 
day. After taking power, Khomeini issued 
a command to a hanging judge named 
Sadegh Khalkhali, telling him to dispatch 
prisoners at very great speed. There was a 
murderous mentality that was there at the 
creation of the Iranian judiciary, and it’s 
still at work. It really is a den for the most 
grotesque violations of human rights. 

Everything that we tried to do in 
Zahra’s Paradise was, in fact, to show 
how perverse Iran’s judiciary is. The bat- 
tle for the future of Iran is, in part, a battle 
over this judiciary. For me, both as an 
Iranian and a Muslim, the Iranian judicia- 
ry is a total abomination. It negates just 
about every principle both of international 
human rights law and Islamic law. 


Spirit: Why do you say that the very 
future of Iran is bound up in this struggle 
over the Iranian judiciary? 

Soltani: In everything that Iranian 
human rights activists are doing, the beast 
that we’re confronting is the Iranian judi- 
ciary. There are a lot of rights that 
Iranians have on paper, but in practice 
what is happening is that our judiciary is a 
lot worse than at Guantanamo Bay. There 
has been all this attention on human rights 
at Guantanamo and on Abu Ghraib, but 
there needs to be as much attention on 
Evin Prison. 


Spirit: Your book is very powerful in 
describing the clampdown by the courts 


In a shocking scene from Zahra’s Paradise, teenagers are hung 
from a towering crane as a public condemnation of gay people. 


and the prison system. It’s like a nightmare 
to see how badly people are treated just 
because they’re seeking their missing loved 
ones, and how they even risk the same fate 
simply for trying to find them. 

Soltani: Exactly! That’s what I wanted 
to say! The system of repression is a dis- 
aster. And yet, the depth of the love and 
the resistance and the solidarity and the 
strength that keeps people going in the 
face of this horror is really incredible. In 
Iran, and in Eastern Europe and Poland 
and South Africa, even with all the hor- 
rors and the violence that the state inflicts 


on people, still there is something about 


the human spirit that doesn’t surrender. 

I think that for a lot of us, the 2009 
protests were exactly that: People did not 
surrender. They did not give up. But the 
2009 protests didn’t happen overnight. 
The 2009 protests were happening every 
day; they happened in the schools and in 
the military. The resistance is there. 

Even in the recent 2017 election, we 
could see that the force of people’s 
demands and desires for freedom pushed 
the Iranian president, Hassan Rouhani, 


Art by Khalil Bendib 
Text by Amir Soltani 


who comes out of a security background, 
to adopt the language of freedom and to 
speak to that. The reason that is happen- 
ing is because of the presence of this 
resistance. It’s not something that was 
crushed in 2009. It’s actually very vibrant 
and it’s really there, and it will surprise 
people when it makes itself felt. 


Spirit: Zahra’s Paradise was more 
than just a criticism of the regime and its 
police-state repression. It was almost a 
love letter to the people and culture of 
Iran. It’s a beautiful depiction of the 
courage of the people and their long tra- 
dition of poets and the long history of 
people speaking out for human rights. 

Soltani: Yes, thank you, Terry. You 
know, Iranians had their constitutional rev- 
olution in 1906. So the struggle for democ- 
racy and justice in Iran is now over a centu- 
ry old. And of course, all of Shi’ism is also 
about the tradition of protest, and that’s also 
very old and beautiful. Shi’ism [also known 
as Shi’a Islam, a branch of Islam] is a tradi- 
tion of a religious minority that was sub- 
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jected to a lot of injustice and cruelty and 
oppression. So the ideals of justice and the 


protection of the innocent were very deeply — 


held by them. 

Part of what made the whole thing so 
joyful for me is that a lot of the language 
that went into Zahra’s Paradise is actual- 


ly Khalil’s language, his visual language, | } ; 


his art, which was the creation not of an 
Iranian, but of an Algerian-American, 
Kahlil Bendib. That was one of the great 
joys of working on this project because 
Khalil understood and brought the Arab 
and the Algerian and the American expe- 
rience into what we were doing. 

I mean, I could write as much as I want- 
ed to, but when he would start to draw; and 
then send it back to me, it was almost 
always better than what I imagined it. 


Spirit: Zahra’s Paradise is clearly 
born out of your love for Iran, and it 
shows the Iranian people and culture in 
such a positive light. But has anyone 
questioned whether your heavy criticism 
of Iran’s repressive leaders can be used to 
justify U.S. sanctions or intervention? 


Soltani: You know Terry, I’ve never 


worried about that and I honestly don’t 
feel it’s true. There is the sort of notion 
that if you are critical of your culture 
because of its treatment of ethnic minori- 
ties, or because of the treatment of women 
or gays or other minorities — if you are 
critical of your culture, there is this notion 
that by devaluing your culture, you are 
giving excuses and opportunities for cul- 
tural assault and so on. 

Iran’s supreme leader actually is a 
master at this. His whole cocoon that pro- 
tects him, in a sense, is this notion that 
any criticism leveled at the Islamic 
Republic is originating in imperialism and 
“Western domination” and so on. I don’t 
think that’s the case at all. 

I actually think that alot of this come 

from within the human spirit. I don’t think 
that the principle of justice or wanting 
equality or dignity or respect for women 
is in fact a Western invention. I think it 
has deep roots in Iran. 
_ So absolutely not, I don’t see criticisms 
of Iran in that light. If we were to believe 
that, wherever there is dissent in any 
Third World country, we can delegitimize 
it by saying that people who are dissidents 
are instruments of foreign powers. I don’t 
‘think that’s the case at all. 

The other side of it is that you can’t 
ignore the context for things. Iran has 
been invaded by the Russians and occu- 
‘pied by the Brits (the Anglo-Soviet inva- 
sion of Iran occurred in 1941) and you’ve 
got the coup of 1953. So one can’t ignore 
the fact that this is a very rich. country and 
foreign powers have often had designs on 
it. But again, as human rights activists, we 
can be just as critical of things like torture 
by American forces in Abu Ghraib and 
Guantanamo Bay and things like that. 
You dish it out both ways. It’s not like 
you’re exempting America at all. 


Spirit: What has been your response to 
those calling for a military strike against 
Iran or its nuclear program? Have you 
spoken out against the idea of military 
actions against Iran? 


Soltani: Oh yeah I have, for sure, during © 


George Bush’s administration when they 
had their eyes on Iran and there was a lot of 
talk about bombing Iran. When we look at 
what the Iran-Iraq War did to both coun- 
tries, wars have a way of fueling extremism 
and creating disasters on a scale that are 
very difficult to contain. And they go on to 
harm the next generation. 

Almost all Iranians who are critical-of 
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The President of Iran dismissed the massive demonstrations of three million people 


You looked at the people who were demonstrating in the streets of Tehran, and you 
saw the true Iran. In Iran, and in Eastern Europe and Poland and South Africa, even 
with all the horrors and the violence that the state inflicts on people, still there is some- 
thing about the human spirit that doesn’t surrender. 


the Islamic Republic for its human rights 
violations do not support any form of mil- 
itary offensive or war against Iran. When I 
was working with Omid for Iran, we spent 
three years looking at the human conse- 


quences of military strikes on Iran’s 
nuclear installations when there was a lot 


of talk in America about attacking Iran’s 
nuclear program. 

The whole thrust of the work we did at 
Omid for Iran was to make people aware 
of the human casualties that would follow 
as a result of the radiation that would be 
released in an attack on the nuclear reac- 
tors. We looked at the Chernoby] disaster, 
for instance, and the impact that it had on 
the firefighters that were sent in to secure 
the reactor, many of whom died of radia- 
tion sickness. ~ 

One of the great tragedies of what has 
been going on in Iran is that we think of the 


military in the abstract; but when you look- 


at it, they’re kids, they’re people’s children. 
So protecting them is important. I have an 
American friend who served in Iraq and 
you see the consequences of war. You see 
the trauma of it all. More than 700,000 
American veterans who served in Iraq and 
Afghanistan are now on disability. 

So these are disastrous decisions with 
great moral consequences and great eco- 
nomic consequences. And they’re almost 
always the dumbest decisions, too, 
because they almost never generate the 
kind of change that people assume that 
wars can bring about. 

I think that you can’t even be a human 
rights activist and ignore the fact that war 
is the ultimate form of human destruction. 


Spirit: What is your reaction to those 
who want to impose sanctions on Iran? 

Soltani: Well, when you look at what 
sanctions have done to civilians in Iraq, 
they were a disaster. What sanctions meant 
in Iraq was that the most vulnerable mem- 
bers of the country are the ones who are 
subjected to the most severe scarcity, just in 
terms of their basic needs for water, food, 
medicine and so forth. And the elites are 
almost shielded and protected from sanc- 
tions. So most sanctions, I think, are very 
crude and can be very destructive. 

I do think there’s something to be said 


for “smart sanctions” which target human 
rights violators and restrict their travel 
and put the focus on the actual human 
rights violations. 

The other side of the sanctions ques- 
tion is the European approach. Rather 


than using the stick, the European 


approach to the Islamic Republic has been 
the carrot. So no matter what human 
rights violations the Islamic Republic has 
done, the Europeans have, in general, 
said, “Let’s forgive and forget and let’s 
reform.” I think that’s also very danger- 
ous because you normalize the human 
rights violations. It becomes a collabora- 
tion. In the name of supposedly defending 
ideals such as democracy and all of that, 
you actually end up profiting from collab- 
oration with a government that is very 
destructive and harmful. 

So these are complex policy questions. 
I don’t think there is a simple answer to 
them, except that the most important thing 
for me as an Iranian-American human 
rights activist, is that you don’t just focus 
on what’s wrong about a situation or a 
people. You focus on what is right about a 
people. And there is a lot about the 
Iranian people that, in my view, is actual- 
ly phenomenal and truly great. 

So I see my role as a human rights 
activist is to act in solidarity with the real- 
ly great leaders and change-makers in 
Iran, the great human rights activists like 
Majid Tavakoli and Narges Mohammadi 
and Abdolfattah Soltani. There are lots of 
Nelson Mandelas in Iran right now. 

I think our job is to strengthen Iran’s 
civil society as much as possible — and 
war is the surest way of destroying that 
civil society. War and terrorist attacks 
play into the hands of the state’s security 
apparatus, just like 9/11 did here. Then, in 
the name of security, liberties of all kinds 
are destroyed. 

As human rights activists, I think 
we've seen what the war on terror has 
done to America, and we’ve seen what the 
Iraq War has done to Iraq. And we’ve 
seen what war has done in Afghanistan 
and Pakistan. So what’s the basis for hav- 
ing faith in any kind of war? What’s the 
point of another war in the Middle East? 


Spirit: You and Khalil have spoken out 
so strongly against repression in Iran that 
you were asked if you had gone into hid- 
ing when Zahra’s Paradise was first pub- 
lished. Do you feel you’re running a risk 


_ in speaking out to this extent? 


Soltani: You know, Terry; compared 
to people in Iran, I’m an American citizen 
with the right to the freedom of speech 
and I have a brother who is at the ACLU, 
and I have a Dad and I come from a fami- 
ly where people always speak their minds. 

So initially, when we were first coming 
out with Zahra’s Paradise, it seemed like 
the intelligent thing to do was to be cau- 
tious. But I don’t think that Khalil has 
censored himself and I didn’t censor 
myself. But it is very hard to live and to 
work and to internalize fear. It’s like a 
death; it’s already a form of death. 

So I try not to be fear-based. I try to be 
love-based. That’s how my constitution 
works anyway. I grew up in a very safe 
world and I’m very grateful for a lot of it. 
But the force in my life has been love, not 
fear. I didn’t grow up.in fear. You know 
what I mean, Terry? 


Spirit: Yes. That’s what our lives 
should be based on — love and not fear. 

Your use of visual art in Zahra’s 
Paradise and also in the Dogtown 
Redemption film has given nonviolent 
movements a whole new: way of exposing 
injustice. It is eye-opening when the visual 
artistry in Zahra’s Paradise shows us 
vivid images of the massive prison system 
and police violence in Iran, along with 
touching pictures of a mother’s heartache 
in searching for her child. 

Soltani: I think one of the frustrations I 
have is that I’m actually a visual person but 
I don’t know how to draw and I don’t know 
how to film: But my imagination is there. 
So part of making change is about imagina- 
tion, isn’t it? It’s about being able to see 
something in a different way. And words 
and images and photographs and cartoons 
are all ways of shifting perception. 

That is what really matters to me. Both 
with Zahra’s Paradise and with Dogtown 
Redemption, at the heart of it is a desire to 


shift perception — because if you can 
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shift perception, policy changes and other 
things follow. 

In both cases, I was also very lucky 
with the collaborations because Khalil is a 
master of the art form. His ability to con- 
jure up emotions through art and through 
gesture, and through his particular kind of 
theatricality, and through his sense of pol- 
itics and his interpretation of Iranian cul- 
ture — really that was so vital. I knew 
where the story needed to go but he is the 
person who could visualize it. 

I think the same was true with 
Dogtown Redemption and Chihiro’s cam- 
era work. There was a tendency to 
Chihiro’s eye that made the film what it 
was. I think it comes down to witnessing. 
And then it doesn’t really matter how you 
witness, whether it’s with words or with 
visuals or whatever. 

What also really matters is the ability to 
reach a larger audience than I would just 
through writing. The academic world that I 
was coming out of felt inadequate to the 
kinds of changes I wanted to see in the 
world. When the medium is inadequate you 
have to search for a new way. Finding the 
right medium is so important. Different sit- 
uations lend themselves to different visual 
language. For something as traumatic as 
Zahra’s Paradise, the graphic novel took 
people into that experience. 


Spirit: In your efforts to reach new 
people in the struggle for human rights, 
has the graphic novel form, and your use 
of the Internet to distribute it, enabled you 
to reach a younger generation? 

Soltani: Definitely. And also because 
it’s the cheapest form of communication. 
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sing countless political prisoners through the courts and prisons. 


The Iranian judiciary is a total disgrace and it’s been a disgrace from the very first day. 
There was a murderous mentality that was there at the creation of the Iranian judiciary, 
and it’s still at work. It really is a den for the most grotesque violations of human rights. 


If you want to make a film about what 
happened in Iran, it would have been 
impossible. But within the span of a cou- 
ple days, Khalil could draw a crowd rep- 
resenting three million people. 

All you really needed to make it was a 
pencil, and then all you really needed to 
do was put it up on the Internet and it’s 
available to a very large community. 


Spirit: It’s a way of reaching so many 
people at once, and almost instantly. 

Soltani: In the French Revolution, you 
see the importance of the pamphlet. You 


see the importance of being able to com- 


municate ideas quickly in ways that 
spread fast. So every technological devel- 
opment has brought with it social change. 


Spirit: The American Revolution was 
also spurred by Thomas Paine’s pam- 
phlets distributed on street corners. Now 
the corner where Paine’s pamphlets were 
sold is ona global street — the Internet. 

Soltani: Yeah! Exactly. 


Spirit: You also mentioned that the 


regime can crush cameras and obstruct 


entire film crews. But how do they prevent 
somebody making a pencil drawing for 
the Internet? 

Soltani: Exactly. That’s the joy of it. 
Some of Iran’s great cartoonists have 
done more with a single cartoon than any- 
body else could. A single cartoon depict- 
ing the Ayatollah as an alligator — it’s 
like even a kid can understand and inter- 
pret that. 

Getting back to academia, once knowl- 
edge becomes the domain of experts, it’s 
divorced from people. It doesn’t mean 


that it’s not valid. But if you’re coming 
from a world of social change and human 
rights, and the language is so abstract and 
so expert, people are excluded from it. 


Spirit: Zahra’s Paradise focuses very 
closely on the disappearance of one per- 
son — Zahra’s son Medhi. You have said 
that you were also remembering the mas- 


sacres and disappearances of dissidents - 


in Chile, Brazil, Argentina and Spain, and 
that the problem of political dissidents 
vanishing is a universal one. How did that 
awareness shape Zahra’s Paradise? 

Soltani: Right from the start of our 
working on Zahra’s Paradise, Kahlil 
would always say that what we’re doing 
has a universal dimension. Kahlil is from 
Algeria and his family had experienced 
disappearances in Algeria, and he saw the 
universality of it. 

The whole concept of habeas corpus is 
the most fundamental legal building 
block. Our basic concept of law comes 
down to habeas corpus, which means pre- 
senting the body. In so many ways, that is 
broken in our world. Look at the CIA’s 
extraordinary rendition program and all 
these forms of kidnapping that the United 
States is involved in, or all the disappear- 
ances in Russia and China. 

It’s a general plague and it happens 
everywhere because in a very basic way, 
human beings seek to eliminate their ene- 
mies because we haven’t developed the 
ability to live together. Also, the whole 
concept of dungeons where somebody is 
removed from the visual realm and the 
community and we no longer see them. 

I think there is something fundamen- 


tally flawed in our conception of prisons. 
They’re kind of coffins in which we bury 
people in time, and time becomes an 
instrument of punishment. All these legal 
systems and these constitutional protec- 
tions are about making sure people don’t 
end up in these coffins and vanish. Once 
those protections are eroded, as they have 
been in America and other countries, then 
it’s a real challenge. 

In the face of disappearances, memory 
becomes extremely important — remem- 
bering and witnessing, whether it’s the 
Holocaust or it’s people buried in mass 
graves in Iraq. Memory becomes a source 
of life and a form of resistance. It reclaims 
the people that have disappeared into 
Iran’s Evin Prison. 


Spirit: Just as Gandhi had resisted 
being under the yoke of the British 
Empire, you said, “Iran is under the yoke 
of the perversion of our religion by the 
state, and it takes courage to stand up 
against it.” Can you explain how reli- 
gious fundamentalism becomes part of the 
repressive apparatus of the state? 

Soltani: For one thing, fundamental- 
ism idolizes and glorifies the state, where- 
as religion in its traditional form is very 


‘much based in a concept of the communi- 


ty, and not the state. So in a lot of ways, 
fundamentalism is actually a modern 
invention, and it’s an invention that is 
focused on acquiring power, often 
through violence. 

In the case of Iran, it creates a caste 
system where clergy, by virtue of their 
knowledge, are endowed with the right to 
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In Zahra’s Paradise, people discuss the real-life arrest and murder of Zahra Kazemi, the Canadian-Iranian photographer who was arrested outside Evin Prison while taking 


photographs of family members searching for student demonstrators that were missing. Zahra was beaten and killed while in the custody of the Islamic Republic of Iran. 
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rule everybody else. Now, that is colonial- 


ism. They are abusing their status to insti- 


tutionalize violence on many levels and 
then sanctify it in the name of religion. In 
that way, religion loses everything that 
gives it value. 


Spirit: In an interview with Amnesty 
International, you said, “Love is ultimate- 
ly the force that conquers death..Love is 
where the resistance comes from. If we 


love one another, then we will help one 
another.” It’s unusual for an activist to 
place such a high priority on love as the 
most important value in the tough fight 
against injustice and repression. Yet, I 
think that goes to the heart of it all. in 
many social-change movements, love is 
what inspires resistance. 

Soltani: What is the bond that holds us 
together as friends, as family, as people, 
even as a football team? What is the force 
that holds humanity together? It’s not 
death. It’s love. It’s just love. I mean, why 
do we care about our children? Why do 
we care about our elders? It’s love. Why 
do we even enjoy each other’s company? 

So I think that love is the source of joy, 
and love is what connects us and breaks 
down all kinds of barriers and all of that 
stuff. I don’t think of it as an abstraction, 
but as a very real energy. And when peo- 
ple are lucky enough to tap into it, it’s 
brilliant and powerful, and when they are 
detached from it, it’s a disaster. 

So many of these political systems and 
so many of these religious systems are 
founded on coercion, and the instant you 
take those coercive capabilities out, those 
systems crumble. But that’s not the case 
in relationships. and communities where 
there is love. 


Spirit: Love is also a spiritual value, 
and you’ve talked about it as the deepest 
religious value. Are you of the Islamic 
faith yourself? 

Soltani: I grew up in a Muslim house- 
hold. My grandmother would pray, and 
she would fast on Ramadan, and do all the 
things that Muslims do, and feed people 
and all of those things. But I also went to 
a kindergarten where we did the 
Christmas play about Christ’s birth, and 
they dressed me up as Joseph. My grand- 
mother had a book about the lives of the 
prophets next to her bed and the Quran. 


For me, both as an Iranian and a Muslim, the Iranian judiciary is a total abomination. It 
negates just about every principle both of international human rights law and Islamic law. In. 


everything that Iranian human rights activists are 


is the Iranian judiciary. 


doing, the beast that we’re confronting 


At a certain level, Terry, I don’t want 
to be a Muslim if it means I can’t also be 
a Christian. And I don’t want to be a 
Christian if it means I can’t be Jewish. I 
don’t want to belong if our identities can 
limit us and narrow us. 


Spirit: In our interview last month 
about Dogtown Redemption, when you 
were talking about the Christian faith of 
the recyclers, you really got it. You under- 
stood it, and you had such a feeling for 
what their faith meant to them. So, as 
someone raised in the Muslim faith, how 
do you conceive the value of other spiritu- 
al traditions such as Buddhism, Taoism, 
Hinduism, Judaism and Christianity? 

Soltani: I think the Sufis get it right. 
All these religions ultimately are path- 
ways towards the deeper truths. And those 
deeper truths are all ultimately grounded 
in love. That’s what Sufism is about. So if 
I had to say what is my religion, it’s some 
sort of mystical combination of all these. 

Part of the joy of being a wanderer and 
being a stranger and moving around the 
world and going to all these places is that 
you kind of realize that it’s great to have 
an identity but it’s also boring. Part of the 
joy is to move through things, including 
one’s own identity. 


Spirit: You recently collaborated 
again with Khalil Bendib to create a web- 
based series titled “Yousef and Farhad” 
that depicts the intolerance faced by gay 
and lesbian people in Iran. How did you 
become involved with Outright Action 
International in creating this web series? 

Soltani: We did Zahra’s Paradise with 
a view towards advancing human rights in 
Iran. So Outright International approached 
us and asked if we’d be willing to do a 
‘story to help educate people inside Iran 
about the plight of gay and lesbian youth. 
So it was a no-brainer. Khalil and I both 
said yes, for sure. 

It was a pleasure to do. It was a way of 
using the graphic novel as a way of chal- 
lenging perceptions and reframing issues. 


‘Spirit: Didn’t you let people download 
this web series for free? 

Soltani: The Outright International 
people are a nonprofit, so the whole idea 
was to make it as accessible as possible. 
How else are people going to be able to 


read it? That’s pretty much what we did 
with Zahra’s Paradise too. It was avail- 


able for free on the Internet. These are not _ 


major profit-making operations. 


Spirit: The political conscience rarely 
is. I always say that prophets don’t make 


profits. 
Soltani: Exactly. Exactly. It’s true. But 


-along with the Internet download, they 


actually published the comic book, so it’s 
available for anyone who contacts them. 
They can make it available. 


Spirit: So you can buy a physical copy 
of the comic book? 

Soltani: No, I think they give it for 
free. : 


Spirit: How would you describe the situ- 
ation for gay and lesbian people in Iran? 

Soltani: There is a high level of intol- 
erance, and they face a lot of persecution. 
Many of the kids who have been fleeing 
Iran are, in fact, gay and lesbian, and they 
have fled to Turkey. It’s a serious issue. 

Historically, Iranians have actually 
been quite a tolerant people. In medieval 
poetry, the concepts of gender are much 
more fluid. The ultimate expression of 
that is. Rumi, whose poetry was one long 
love letter to his beloved, who was 
Shams. It’s an epic story of love between 
two men, which in the Sufi tradition, is a 
channel of love for God. And you see the 
same thing in Attar’s poem, “The 
Conference of the Birds,’ and in many, 
many other pieces of poetry. 

That said, today the condition of gays 
and lesbians in Iran is very, very difficult 
because they are, along with other groups, 
stigmatized and attacked as being un- 
Islamic.. You see that a lot — persecution 
and even hangings. So their situation in 
Iran is not good. They can’t express their 
love or assume their identity in public. 

But then, the political identity of most 
Iranians is suppressed. Many. groups can’t 
form or organize on a political basis to 
rally and mobilize for change. 


Spirit: That bias has been expressed in 
other ways, too. Majid Tavakoli is a very 
courageous Iranian activist and a prison- 
er of conscience, according to Amnesty 
International and Human Rights Watch. 
But after he was arrested, Iranian security 
forces forced him to be photographed 


wearing women’s clothing as a way of 
denigrating him — and it also was a way 
of casting women as lesser beings. 
Soltani: That’s very true. They were 
expressing their concept of women as 
both weak and cowardly. And if there is 
anything that guy is not, it’s weak and 
cowardly. As you said, he is very, very 


courageous. And-he’s a very important 
figure in the history of the Iran student 


movement and, as a matter of fact, in the 
history of Iran’s human rights movement 
in this century. 

The response to that was that thou- 
sands of men wore women’s clothing (and 
posted their photos on the Internet), both 
in solidarity with him and with women. 
What is often condemned is the feminine 
position. It’s the weak position. So there’s 
a lot of bigotry, but it is not just towards 
gays. It’s towards women, it’s towards 
religious minorities. It really cuts in all 
directions. 


Spirit: What other kinds of discrimina- 
tion do gay and lesbian people face? 

Soltani: There have been cases of pub- 
lic hangings that have been quite brutal. 
And it’s also discrimination at the level of 
the family and the society. But another of 
the things that has happened since the 
establishment of the Islamic Republic is 
the reduction of the age of marriage for 
children back to ridiculously young ages. 

So there is this condemnation of homo- 
sexuality, on the one hand, but on the 
other hand, there’s this sort of legalization 
of sexual relations with what we would 
consider as children. In Evin Prison, 
guards were being encouraged to rape 
young girls who were about to be execut- 
ed for political reasons, in order to deny 
them entrance into heaven as virgins. 


Spirit: The Nobel Peace Prize laureate, 
Shirin Ebadi, spoke out powerfully about 
how “Yousef and Farhad” had portrayed 
the prejudice and pain of LGBT people in 
Iran. She praised it very highly for its sup- 
port of social tolerance and for supporting 
the rights of all human beings to “live their 
lives differently from others.” 

Soltani: Oh, we were thrilled that she 
supported the project, and thrilled that we 
have such great allies in our work. She’s a 
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real force. 
I think the point is that you can’t have 


human rights for some people and not for © 


others. You really can’t. You can’t say, 
“Oh yes, everybody has to have human 
rights — except this religious group, or 
except this sexual group, or except this 
ethnic group.” 

I think that when any group’s humanity 
is assaulted — either because of sexuality, 
race, religion, or whatever — that sets the 
stage for assaults on everybody else. If we 
don’t protect the rights of the most vulnera- 
ble minority in a country and stand with 
them, we invariably provide an opening for 
the most bigoted and dangerous elements. 
So if you don’t defend, let’s say, the Baha’i, 
then the attacks on them will begin, and 
once violence is sanctified against one 
group, it can spread to others. If you let the 
wolf in one door, it will do its best to get at 
other people through other doors. 


Spirit: So in that way, your defense of 
the rights of gay and lesbian people in 
Iran goes to the very heart of your con- 
cept of human rights? 

Soltani: Human rights work is based 
on the principle of this: We are one. It’s 
all or nothing. So that, for me, is a pillar 
of human rights work. Injustice anywhere 
is injustice everywhere. It’s indivisible. 

Love is the most fundamental and cre- 
ative and sacred force in the universe. 
Perhaps there’s no greater example of its 
creative beauty and power than Rumi’s 
work. So I think the other side of defend- 
ing gay and lesbian people in Iran and 
elsewhere, is it is actually defending love. 

If we deny people the ability to live and 
act and be loving, then the game is lost. 
Romeo and Juliet and all of the great love 
stories are also ultimately about triumphs 
over the divisions of clan and tribe and race 
and religion. That’s the power of love. 
Where better for such a battle than Iran, 


- which is a country that has love built into 


the fabric of the language and culture? 


Spirit: J found it really interesting how 
you explained that women and religious 
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Characters in Zahra’s Paradise discuss the tragic death of Zahra Kazemi. 


Almost all Iranians who are critical of the Islamic 
Republic for its human rights violations do not support 
any form of military offensive or war against Iran. You 
can’t even be a human rights activist and ignore the fact 
that war is the ultimate form of human destruction. 


minorities and gay and lesbian people and 
political dissidents in Iran are all trying to 
place limits on the state’s ability to control 
and suppress their rights and freedoms. 

Soltani: What you have in Iran is a 
system in which the state and its 
guardians claim to be the embodiment of 
virtue» So they have expanded the power 
of the state to conduct surveillance and 
incriminate people and erode privacy. So 
what you drink, what you wear in public, 
who you touch, where you sleep, all of 
these things have become issues that the 
state meddles in. 

What is repulsive about this whole 
thing is that in most cultures, there are 
limits placed on the power of the state to 


intervene and interfere in the lives of peo- 
ple. Yet in Iran, from clothes to shoes to 
make-up to political protest, they interfere 
with it. So that needs to stop. 

In Evin Prison, the opposition leader 
Karoubi spoke of boys and men and 
women being raped. Evin Prison has 
become a shrine of sexual abuse and 
criminal abuse. That is what needs to be 
looked at, and sadly, that is what they’re 
using religion and law to coverup. 

Part of turning the conversation around 
in Iran hinges on shifting the assumptions 
of criminality away from the people and 
back on the guardians of the state. There 
are corruption cases in the billions of dol- 
lars, and meanwhile unemployed kids 
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who are addicts are hanged. 


Spirit: What kind of corruption cases 
are you talking about? 

Soltani: If you look at the financial and 
economic conduct in Iran, you come up 
across corruption cases that are in the bil- 
lions of dollars. The state conceals this 
because these supposedly virtuous people at 
the very top of the state are benefiting from 
billions of dollars of theft; while millions of 
Iranians are condemned to poverty. 

Yet the entire conversation revolves 
around sexuality and women covering 
their hair and so on, and it has become a 
distraction from the brutal truth, which is 
that Iran is a theocracy that has turned into 
a kleptocracy. The way the kleptocracy 
preserves itself is by sanctifying the state 
and criminalizing so many people. 

So part of. the whole battle in defense 
of gay and lesbian people is in fact about. 
saying, “How can you hang gay kids 


‘while you give the green light to millions 


of dollars of theft by the sons of former 
presidents and ministers?” 

Those are the big battles that we have 
ahead'of us in Iran. 


Owning the Earth 


No one may live for free. 
+The earth is bought and sold. 
To not own is indecency. 

To not own is a felony. 


One must pay for a pilgrimage 
to be on sacred ground 
and hope that when one gets there 


In a world full of belongings 
there is no place to belong. 


The machinery moves in 
and forests are cleared to the ground. 
The machinery moves in 

and the homeless are cleared 

from where they’re found. 


In a rainforest a lone orangutan 
flees its toppled tree. : 

What is done to that orangutan 
is done to all of us, to me. 


On an earth that’s bought and sold, 
No one may live for free. 


Commentary by Carol Denney 


have a rueful saying about musicians: 
[ isi will eat anything you feed 

them.” The point, after a lifetime of 
gigs that either pay nothing or less than 
minimum wage considering expenses and 
practice time, is to acknowledge that 
we're in it because we can’t help our- 
selves. Artists with a calling, a much 
kinder word than obsession, couldn’t stop 
creating if you paid them. 

In the articles about “tiny houses” in 
Street Spirit in the past year, there appears 
to be no recognition that tiny houses vio- 
late habitability requirements, cost more 
and reduce green standards. I’ve found 
there’s almost no interest from those who 
promote them in organizing for rent con- 
trol, vacancy and mitigation fees for land- 
lords and developers, or rehabbing older 
buildings for cooperative low-cost hous- 
ing, or other more practical responses to 
the lack of low-income housing. 

Our habitability standards are not at 
fault for our housing crisis, which acceler- 
ated when the Costa-Hawkins Rental 
Housing Act passed in 1995, allowing 


Eating Anything They Feed You 


I do agree that in a pouring rain, offering someone who is 
homeless an umbrella is a good thing. But offering someone 
an umbrella instead of housing is not a good thing. 


landlords to raise rents to market rate 
when a unit was vacated, a change which 
also had the effect of incentivizing owner- 
move-ins and evictions. 

In fact, the burden you create for peo- 

ple if you force them to live without 
water, heat, electricity, and cooking facili- 
ties is huge. The hide-and-go-seek game 
played in most towns with restroom avail- 
ability, for instance, in order to avoid 
attracting poor people in need of washing 
out a few things, is documented in the 
Downtown Berkeley Association’s meet- 
ing minutes and policy recommendations. 
When the new BART Plaza is unveiled, a 
public restroom will be strangely missing, 
thanks to their lobbying — with our 
money. BART’s own restrooms remain 
firmly locked, still using the tired post 
9/11 security hazard excuse. 

Tiny houses may not have bathrooms, or 
kitchens, or heat, or trash receptacles, 
unless you go for the fully decked-out-like- 
a-house treatment which rockets the price 
up so high their promoters turn red-faced, 
since the whole miniaturization fad rests on 
overlapping myths of seeming cheap, or 


green, or habitable. Trying to cook and 
bathe in a glorified tent without ventilation 
near combustible materials is not just hard, 
it’s dangerous, as several local fires in tent 
cities recently underscored. 

Landlords have habitability require- 
ments imposed on them by the city and 
state so that people don’t die of mold, or 
hypothermia, or a conflagration like the 


Ghost Ship fire, while paying rent for the - 


privilege. And Berkeley had lots of cheap 
housing in the early 1970s. That’s part of 
the reason People’s Park exists; there was 
so much cheap housing and office space 
that the University regents simply found 
UC Berkeley’s argument that they really 
needed to build housing or offices or sports 
courts there unconvincing, and wouldn’t 
vote them any money to build anything, 
resulting in a user-developed park. 

- But the tiny houses band plays on. The 
usual accompanying theme is that they are 


better than nothing, and I used to agree. But 


now I am not so sure. Tiny house promo- 
tion has displaced rational approaches to 
our housing crisis. There’s nothing good 
about that. Poor people are being short- 
changed in the promotion of what is techni- 
cally and legally uninhabitable under the 
law, and there’s nothing good about that. 
Landlords and property owners charge any- 
thing they want, get rich, and my colleagues 
want to ask for less instead of more. 

A couple of my friends attended the ear- 
liest meetings of Youth Spirit Artworks’ 


tiny house promotion, and described what 
they considered the phenomenon of “group- 
think” at work, where the desire for confor- 
mity and consensus in a group results in 
what Wikipedia describes as “an irrational 
or dysfunctional decision-making outcome. | 
Group members try to minimize conflict 
and reach a consensus decision without crit- 
ical evaluation of alternative viewpoints by 
actively suppressing dissenting viewpoints, 
and by isolating themselves from outside 
influences.” : 

Maybe. But the most recent pro-tiny 
houses article makes it clear that “musi- 
cians will eat anything you feed them” is at 


, least a competing guiding principle. The 


writer, Lydia Gans, points out correctly that 
when you have nothing at all, anything 
looks good. And I do agree that in a pour- 
ing rain, offering someone who is homeless 
an umbrella is a good thing. But offering 
someone an umbrella instead of housing is 
not a good thing. And charging rent for that 
umbrella, in my book, is an outrage. 

It is easy, perhaps too easy, to have 
one’s sense of compassion hijacked by the 
flavor-of-the-month, landlord-driven 
effort to promote tiny houses as an answer 
to the housing crisis. But there’s nothing 
pretty about trying to live in a miniature 
train set where you accidentally knock 
over the town hall every time you reach 
for your shoes. Real human needs, like 
your shoes, can certainly be miniaturized. 
But good luck getting those shoes on. 
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Elisa Cooper’s Dedicated, Elegant Activist Voice 


Only a month ago, Elisa was 
the only person who spoke 
against the DBA’s contract 
renewal. We’ll miss her voice. 


by Carol Denney 


good friend of mine, the best 

political strategist I’ve ever 

met, years ago made a wry 

remark to me that one’s effec- 
tiveness at city council meetings was 
inversely proportional to one’s atten- 
dance. But Elisa Cooper, who passed 
away on June 21 at her home in Berkeley, 
proved him wrong. 

His point was that if you show up at 
every council meeting and speak on 
everything on the agenda, you court look- 
ing silly. People do this. They’ll stand at 


_ the podium and scream angry questions 


about agenda items they haven’t 
researched and don’t understand in front 
of a city council constrained by the rules 
of public comment not to answer. 


It’s a recipe for making everybody look : 
dumb. It also soaks up time. As the evening 


lengthens, tempers fray and the odds 
against elegant policy-making get longer. 
But Elisa Cooper did her homework. 
She was consistently present for important 
community meetings, but she brought 
more than her own opinions with her, so 
that her short observations were loaded 
with hard-edged information, offered in 


her dedicated, elegant activist voice. 

It is a terrible loss for us. If you’re a 
council-watcher, she was among a small 
handful of activists whose public com- 
ments you knew would have nuggets of 
policy gold. 

These activists slowly, patiently bank 
information in not just the listening city 
councilmember’s mind, but also 
Berkeley’s active, voting public. There 
comes an arguably precarious point when 


seats have clarity about the financial and 
moral bankruptcy of chasing poor people 
with nowhere to go in circles. 

Elisa Cooper was the only voice who 
stood up at a Berkeley City Council meet- 
ing only a month ago and argued against 
the Downtown Berkeley Association’s 
contract renewal, which was on the con- 
sent calendar, the area of the agenda 
reserved for non-controversial items. 

She pleaded with the council to discuss 


Elisa Cooper did her homework and she played a difficult and 
unsung role. After her death, the phone lines buzzed between 
saddened activists who knew her as the person who could grasp 
the deepest detail and synthesize analyses into clear language. 


if enough of the active, voting public can 
claw its way through the acronyms and 
bizarre planning department argot and 
achieve enough understanding about an 
issue to become immunized, public rela- 
tions ploys stop fooling them. Robo-calls 
stop affecting their votes. Rock-solid, 
first-source information begins to set the 
foundation for common sense policy. 
People with their ear to the ground of 
housing policy, like Elisa Cooper, are see- 
ing some of this foundation. Right to Rest 
legislation moves a little farther each year. 
Abuses of owner-move-in evictions and 
assaults on habitability standards have at 
least a few writers and reporters offering 
excellent coverage for the interested pub- 
lic. At least some politicians in crucial 


Elisa Cooper: On Fire for Justice 


from page 1 


during the meetings. 

-Elisa Cooper was a big fan of trans- 
parency and an interactive democratic 
government. She was one of the rare peo- 
ple who thoroughly examined the issues, 
researched the history of a policy and 
practice, and referenced and attached mul- 
tiple articles on the issues at hand. 

Elisa was smart, tenacious and persis- 
tent. She usually had a book or two in her 
hand, and a couple of notepads of infor- 
mation. I enjoyed having someone smart 
like her on my team. 

. Berkeley is fortunate to have a number 
of well-educated advocates. Elisa Cooper 
took it to another level. She reminded me 
of Elizabeth Warren who persisted in the 
Senate after being told to sit down, or the 
spirit of Fannie Lou Hamer who would 
tell you that she was “sick and tired of 
being sick and tired.” 

One local resident commented on 
Berkeleyside’s report on her death, com- 
plimenting her presentations as thorough, 
but suggesting that she died an untimely 
death because of her supposed “anger.” I 
wrote back that if he knew Elisa Cooper, 
he would know that she was not a nega- 
tive or angry person. : 

We often laughed together at dozens of 
meetings. Elisa had a sweet and quiet dis- 
position. Her disposition simply changed 
when she was on fire for justice. We 
exchanged copies of our emails to council, 
and collaborated and consulted on the strat- 
egy on issues before the Zoning 
Adjustments Board (ZAB), Planning 
Commission and City Council. 

When she approached the podium dur- 
ing council meetings, she was passionate 
and might express a righteous anger about 
injustice. Elisa spoke boldly on issues that 


_ she cared about. I was always impressed 


and relieved that we still have a few citi- 
zens who speak up for unpopular positions, 
and for marginalized communities. 

She was one of the few white people 
who spoke forcefully and eloquently on 


I am thankful for her voice, and 
I pledge to continue to raise the 
concerns that she presented. Rest 


in Peace, sister Elisa Cooper. You 
are missed, but never forgotten. 


issues impacting Black people. Also, 
although not homeless, she advocated for 
the homeless and even participated sleep- 
ing outside in overnight vigils in- support 
of our houseless neighbors. 

Only weeks before her untimely death, 
she wrote to the Zoning Adjustments 
Board to push for the “Extremely Low 
Income” category in the affordable hous- 
ing mix in South Berkeley. She pointed to 
the disproportionate impacts of redlining 
(racial discrimination in housing and 
loans). 

She wrote, “No consideration has been 
given as to how the historic effects of 
redlining means that speculation on the 
Adeline Corridor disproportionately effects 
black homeowners. Property scams are an 
ongoing issue in South Berkeley.” 

Based on Elisa’s compassionate heart, 
personal experiences, and brilliant intellect, 
I recommended her as an addition to a 
countywide committee formed by the 
Dellums Institute for Social Justice. She 
provided valuable input to preserve afford- 
able housing, and to protect the few Black 
tenants and property owners remaining in 
Berkeley. Elisa contributed concrete infor- 
mation, and data-based solutions. 

Only days before she died peacefully at 
home in her sleep in late June, she attended 
a long and contentious Berkeley City 
Council meeting. As a fellow alum at UC 
Berkeley, I feel that my university and city 
owe a debt of gratitude for the contributions 
made by Elisa Cooper to making our city 
the best possible town for everyone. 

I am thankful for her voice, and I 
pledge to continue to raise the concerns 


that she presented. Rest in Peace, sister 


Elisa Cooper. You are missed, but never 
forgotten. 


the DBA contract, and was ignored, 
which is hard. It is much easier to argue 
for a losing effort if you have a group 
working with you and can at least com- 
miserate together. 

The DBA is a controversial group, 
arguably a radical group. The DBA board is 
dominated by wealthy property owners, and 
presents even this new council with fresh, 
unvetted legislation which usually hits the 
council agenda without bothering to incon- 
venience relevant city commissions. 

The DBA spent years tearing down 
community posters — a First Amendment 
violation — until finally challenged. It has 
no external complaint system for the 
abuses of its “ambassador” team, even 
when they are caught on video assaulting 


A letter by Elisa Cooper 


benevolent to. 


Elisa Cooper’s Valentine to Berkelely 


Editor’s Note: This is an excerpt from a letter Elisa Cooper sent to the Berkeley 
City Council on Valentine’s Day 2017. It may not be a valentine to the council but it 


is full of love and compassion for the poor and homeless persons she spent much of 
her life lovingly defending. Her letter was titled, “Please Stop Undermining Poor 


People.” The council could have learned so much from this woman whose insights 
into the way governmental injustices and mistakes exacerbate poverty was learned 
the hard way — through her own personal experiences. 


In the past I've written to you about taking dignity, privacy, and autonomy into 
account if you want to reduce the physical and mental stress on poor people. Now I 
would like to give you a practical problem to think about. If a poor person is home- 
less, they can receive a (reduced) amount of General Assistance in cash. If a poor per- 
son is housed, 100% of that General Assistance goes either directly to the landlord for 
rent or, if the client gets the money in cash (a very hard fight that was only won 2 
years ago), 100% still has to be handed over to the landlord because it's only 
$336/month with no additional money for utilities. 

Also, if you aren't significantly disabled, you only get that $336/month for 3 
months out of a year: try to stabilize your life under those Welfare Reform circum- 
stances. Currently, if your rent is higher than $336/month and you make it on to cer- 
tain County lists, you can currently get another $300 (again, just to cover rent): that 
program is also only a couple years old, and will probably go away under Trump. If 
you do make it on to the County List, how do you know? Months went by before I 
found out I was eligible through a random research phone call even though I was in 
touch with numerous case workers and benefits counselors. I bet you didn't realize 
that poor people are expected to have psychic powers. 

Think about what that means. If you live in a tent, you can buy non-food necessi- 
ties. If you're marginally housed, you have zero cash income. Housed people are also 
actively punished if they attempt to earn makeshift income: if you legally report this, 
the money is deducted from General Assistance. What do you think would happen if a 
landlord that is already annoyed at having to deal with government bureaucracies gets 
less rent in a check from the State? If the money is going directly to the client, how do 
they make up another gap when the makeshift work money has already been used to 
fill a previous gap? Also, since bureaucracies don't like change, and Social Services 
has no mechanism for accountability to clients, any reported earnings means an 
instant cut off in *all services* (including Medi-Cal) — which forces the client to 
rapidly appeal and/or go through the hassle of reapplying for stuff and making sure 
they get repopulated into all the downstream databases (such as medical rides). That's 
a month of phone trees and 2-hour waits to talk to a human being. ° 

Please take a minute to consider what it means to have zero cash income. Consider a 
frustrated doctor telling you to buy vitamins that "just cost a few dollars." Consider need- 
ing something more expensive like a cart and being told you "can save up for that." 
Consider all the casual non-food items you buy every day: cleaning and hygiene sup- 
plies, light bulbs and toilet paper. Consider stamps. Guess what: even in this Internet age, 
certain bureaucracies still run on stamped envelopes. Did you see stamps or any other 
office supplies in the last donation barrel you pitched your second-hand clothing into’... 

So perhaps in your race to get people housed, you have only been thinking about 
what makes Berkeley look good or what comfortably middle class Berkeley taxpayers 
will accept. You have no idea what the factors are for the people you are trying to be 


homeless citizens. Its CEO was sanc- 
tioned for violations in a campaign to 
criminalize the poor for sitting down. And 
if you’re a property owner downtown, you 
have no way to opt out of membership 
and obligatory fees. It has more than a 
million dollars to play with, a consistently 
right-wing agenda, and at present the - 
Berkeley City Council expresses no con- 
cern about its heavy hand on policy, 
including their staff in meetings none of 
the rest of us get to hear about. 

Elisa Cooper kept her eye on all of this. 
She checked meeting minutes to get voting 
records clear, she did first-source research 
so she could develop an elegant ear for 
phrases freighted with self-serving motives. 
She played a difficult role, an unsung role, 
in a relatively indifferent community. 

Elisa was one of the few who under- 
stood the emergence of Business 
Improvement Districts and their undemo- 
cratic nature, and she became one of the 
most educated local voices on BIDs. 

Berkeley City Councilmember Ben 
Bartlett, representative in her district and 
still in his first electoral year on the coun- 
cil, sent a note of sadness about her loss 
after her death to his constituent list. 

The phone lines buzzed between 
bewildered activists who knew her as the 
person who could grasp the deepest detail 
and synthesize analyses into clear lan- 
guage. Elisa Cooper’s voice is one.voice 
at public comment, it is safe to say, that 
even a council often weary of public com- 
ment will deeply miss. 


Short Story by Jack Bragen 


In the back of my mind, I had a pang of 
guilt because I'd been rude to a homeless 
woman who’d wanted some spare change. 
I forced myself to dismiss it. 

I took another sip of Thai iced tea and 
realized I was getting a full bladder. My 
date’s cellphone rang, and she took it 
from her purse. 

“Hi John...” she glanced at her phone. 
“Stuart, my phone has just gone dead and 
this is an important call from overseas. 
Can I borrow your phone?” 

It was my second date with Cheryl, and 
I hoped it meant I had a shot at her. I’d 
met her through online dating. 

“Of course.” 

I handed over my phone. She scrunched 
her nose. ’'d seen some women do that. I 
didn’t know if it meant anything. 

“Ya know, Ihave to take this call out- 
side.” She put her hand on top of mine. 
“Don’t worry, ’'m not going to disappear 
with your phone — I promise!” She 
smiled. She picked up her purse and head- 
ed toward the front exit. 

The waitress put the check on the table 
in front of me. “Ten minutes till closing.” 

I took a credit card from my wallet and 
placed it on the table on top of the check. 
My bladder was starting to hurt. I got up 
and went toward the door in back. 

A restaurant worker looked at me. 

“Restrooms through there, right?” 

He nodded his head. “Ya, ya,” he said. 
I realized he probably didn’t speak much 
English. 

I went through the door and found 

_ myself in a brightly lit hallway, and there 
were two restrooms there. I went into the 
men’s room. I skipped washing my hands 
because I was in a hurry to get back to my 
date, who might have been wondering 
where I’d gone. 

I looked at the hallway. Other than the 
two restroom doors, there were unmarked, 
white painted, heavy steel doors, one at 

we each end of the hallway. I couldn’t 

remember which door led back to the 
restaurant. | assumed that one of the two 
doors probably led to the kitchen. 

I was in a hurry, and I just barged 
through the door I thought was the correct 
one. Abruptly, there was no floor beneath 
my feet. I'd encountered about a twelve- 

= inch drop, and as I fell, I realized that I’d 
gone through the wrong door. My feet hit 
something solid, but I’d lost my balance 
— and also it was completely dark. 

As I fell forward, I instinctively put out 
my arms in front of me. I hit ground, 
which was an additional twelve inches 
down. My arms buckled, and my face hit 
a very hard surface. The steel door 
slammed shut behind me, and meanwhile, 
I realized my nose was probably broken. I 
put a hand to my face and felt the sticky 
mess of blood. I couldn’t see anything. 
The last bit of light was extinguished 
when the door closed. 

I lay there for quite a while, stunned, 
and trying to assess my injuries. 
Unsteadily, I tried to get to my feet. 
Meanwhile, I heard a sound that could 
have been that of a deadbolt being 
latched. I tried harder to get to my feet, 
but my body wouldn’t do it. Finally, with 
much effort, I stood. - 

I got back to the door, carefully, by 
feeling my way up the two steps in front 
of it. I put my hands against the door and 


The Dark Alley 


“Sir, you dissed me when I needed your help. 
My kindness cannot be bought. This is not a 
business transaction; this is help.” 
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found a doorknob. It was locked, as I’d 
feared it would be. Damn! 

The restaurant was most likely in the 
final stages of closing, and employees 
were probably leaving. I pounded on the 
door with the meaty parts of my clenched 
fists. I tried to yell but realized I could 
hardly get a sound out through my 
injured, blood-soaked face. 

Don’t panic. 

I was probably in the back alley behind 
the restaurant, I reasoned. Certainly, I 
should be able to find my way out of there. 

Then, I heard them. 

The rats were apparently discussing 
among themselves what to do about 
someone bigger than they that smelled of 
blood. I could hear their squeaks, which 
seemed somewhat argumentative. 

Abruptly, I had the sensation of one of 
them running up the leg of my slacks. My 
reflexes were coming back, and I kicked, 
dislodging the rat. I stepped forward and 
my foot hit an object. I realized it was a 
metal garbage pail, the old kind made from 
sheet metal. For some reason I reached for- 
ward, and my hand brushed against an 
object. I knew from touch that I’d found a 
discarded golf club. The rats were probably 
about ready to make another try. 

I grabbed the golf club and whacked it 
against the garbage can, making a lot of 
noise. And I yelled. The rats backed off. 

I continued forward in the total dark- 
ness. I wondered if there were raccoons to 
deal with, and I hoped not. I continued on. 
I contacted metal bars, and I realized I had 
reached what was probably a gate that 
enclosed the trash of the restaurant. 

A light came on. 

It was one of those spotlights connected 
to a motion detector. I saw that my path out 
was blocked by a folding security gate, the 
kind made of diagonal hinged bars. On one 
side of the gate there was a heavy padlock. 
I had no hope of getting out. 

The bleeding on my face was a bit less 
and I realized my face must’ve been 
caked with dried blood. I couldn’t breathe 
through my nose, but I could get barely 
enough air through my mouth. I could 
hear myself gasping for air. 

The light went back out. I waved the 
golf club in the direction of the motion 
detector, and the spotlight came back on. I 
looked around. I spotted a somewhat 
small person in a sleeping bag just to the 
other side of the gate. 

“Help!” It took considerable effort to 
speak through my injured face. Yet, I was 
not aware of any pain. In the back of my 
mind, I knew I was in shock. 

The person rolled over and was snor- 
ing. I got a look at her face and realized 
this was the homeless woman to whom 
I’d been rude an hour-and-a-half earlier. 

“Hey you! I need help!” 

Finally, I put the golf putter partway 
through the bars and was just barely able 
to nudge her with it. She was startled 
awake and sat up, then scrambled out of 
the sleeping bag and got to her feet. 

“Sorry, I can go somewhere else,” she 
said. 

I replied, “No, ma’am, I need your 
help.” 

“What?” 

She looked around, looked at me, 
looked at my face, and saw that I was 
locked into the back area and that I was 
injured. “Don’t worry sir. I’ll get help for 
you right away!” 


‘SRHONDA’S PLACE.”’ 


“I can give you money. I have three 
hundred dollars on me.” 

The woman took another look at me. 
“Don’t worry about it sir. You need med- 
ical attention.” 

She produced an outdated cellphone and 
called. “Yes, this is an emergency. There is 
a gentleman locked inside the delivery cage 
in back of the Thai restaurant on Fifth 
Street. He’s injured and he’s going to need 
an ambulance. Someone has to get him out 
of there — maybe the manager.” She 
paused. “My name? I would rather remain 
anonymous. Okay. Thanks.” 

Meanwhile, I had produced a wad of 
cash that I was attempting to hand to her 
through the bars. 


it.” 

I realized that some of my blood had 
gotten onto the cash. 

“Are you sure? It is perfectly spend- 
able.” 

“Sir, you dissed me when I needed 
your help. My kindness cannot be bought. 
And, while I am not above taking your 
money, cash with blood on it is a curse.” 

“But certainly there is something I can 
do to repay you.” 

“That’s not how it works. This is not a 
business transaction; this is help.” She 
paused and glared at me. “The 911 opera- 
tor instructed me to stay with you, and 
otherwise I’d bug out of here.” 

Soon, police, fire, ambulance, and the 
restaurant manager arrived. I was let out 
of the delivery cage of the Thai restaurant. 
An E.M.T escorted me to the ambulance. 
I glanced over my shoulder, and police 
were talking to the woman who’d helped 
me. I was helped into the ambulance, and 
an E.M.T began wiping dried blood off 
my face with a washcloth. 

I overheard, “I’m arresting you for 
vagrancy.” 

I looked toward the open back doors of 
the ambulance and saw that my benefac- 
tor was being handcuffed. Abruptly, the 
ambulance doors were shut, blocking my 
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view. 

I said, “Tell them not to arrest her.”’ . 

The E.M.T. replied, “That’s not your 
or my issue. You need to get to the E.R.” 

I was taken to the E.R., and was treated 
for a broken nose and one broken cheek- 
bone. 

Concerned family came to see me the 
next day. And I decided to dismiss from 
my mind my regrets about the woman 
who had saved me... 


The End 


Shopping Carts 
by Joan Clair 


It is an art 

to keep one’s life together 

in a shopping cart, 

to be a consumer in reverse 
shopping, storeless, in the universe. 


It is an art 

to live within the means and meaning 
of a shopping cart, 

outside the many rooms 

of those who, overconsumed, 

throw marketing excess out in rage, 
screaming at the lack of meaning 
stuffing their lives with waste 
standing in the way of simply being. 


I am amazed at some homeless elders’ 
carts, blankets and clothes in neat folds, 
layers of grace in intricate space, 

an orderly humbleness 

so out of step with sanctified numbness 
that one could fall apart outraged 

at those who order homelessness away — 
those who could discover on their knees 
in prayer and praise a reason to believe 
before essentials bare as these 

of those who live with dignity. 


Organized disgrace, 
crimes of legalized hate 
may take the carts of the homeless away 
but cannot separate them from god 
whose home is in their heart 
with or without a shopping cart. 


